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FARM ARCHITECTURE. 


By E. C. GARDNER. 
} Treats of Farm Houses and Barns 


2 (Divided into two classes,) 
a Those Already Built, Those which are to be Built. 
He shows how the old-fashioned houses may be improved in various 
4 ways at small trouble and expense, and gives valuable sug- 
; gestions for the building of modern houses which 
will be comfortable and cheerful. 
PRICE, 15 CENTS. 


Published by CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., 


NEw York OFFICce, 111 Broadway. HOLYOKE, MASS. 


VACATION! 


THAT WILL COMBINE 


Health, Rest and Recreation, 


AND THAT SHALL INCLUDE 


City, Seashore and Suburb, with a New 
Attraction for Every Day. 


BostTorm 


With its wealth of Historical Reminiscences; its thousands of 
Interesting Attractions; the delightful surrounding Country; 
its hundreds of Health Resorts down the Harbor, all 
combine to afford the most Interesting, Attractive 
and Healthful Resort on the Continent. 


The United States Hotel Co. 


THE LARGEST HOTEL IN BOSTON. 


‘ Will this season open their entire establishment for tourists and pleasure parties, 
and for ladies and families who desire first-class headquarters, from which they ma 
make their daily excursions to the various points of interest and attractions wit 
which Boston abounds. THE RATES WILL BE REDUCED for this purpose, and spec- 
ial inducements offered for making this a permanent abode for the Summer season. 
THE UNITED STATES HOTEL has long been famous for families living in the 

oe vicinity of Boston to spend the Winter season, and so offers during the summer 

; the most complete and extensive accommodations on the most liberal terms. Full 

particulars wi!l be given, with maps, circulars, etc., on application by post, to 


TILLY HAYNES, Resident Proprietor. 


United States Hotel, Boston, Mass. 


‘ Nonotuck + Paper + Company, 
Holyoke, Mass., U.S. A., 


MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS ENGINE SIZED 


rLat AND P A PER S ENVELOPE 


COLORED MEDIUMS, 


AND——— 


Machine and Super-Calendered Book Papers. 


J. S. McELWAIN, Agent. 


The paper upon which GoopD HOUSEKEEPING is printed is made by the 
Nonotuck Paper Co. 


PHOSPHATIC 


Baking Powder 


In Bottles with Wide Mouths to admit a Spoon, \ 


restores to the flour, the strength-giving phosphates that are removed} 
with the bran, and which are required by the system. No other Baking 
Powder does this. It costs less, and is healthier and stronger than any 
other powder. 

It is recommended and used by leading physicians and chemists 
and its use is positively beneficial to health. 


From MRS. A. A. GEDDES, 


Teacher of Cooking. 


I have used Horsford’s Baking Pewder for the last six months. I hax 
tested it thoroughly, and have ever failed to get good results when t 
directions were fully carried out. I consider it equal to any in the ma 
ket, and second to none. I take much pleasure in recommending it t 
my cooking classes, and to my friends enry, 

LICE A. GEDDES. 


22 Inman Street, Cambridgeport, Mass. 


From MARION HARLAND, 


The well-known Authority on Cooking. 


I cheerfully commend the Baking Preparations of Prof. Horsford tot 
housekeepers of America. They deserve as honorable a place in tk 
store-room and kitchen as does his Acid Phosphate in the family med 
cine-chest. MARION HARLAND. 


From MISS PARLOA, 


Of the Famous Boston Cooking School. 


I have used Horsford’s Baking Preparation with perfect success, f 
Bread, Biscuit and Cake. M. PARLOA. 


No other Baking Powder ever received such high commendatic 
from eminent authorities. 


We use no Cream of Tartar or Alum. 
There is no other powder like ours. 


Beware of misrepr and false statements made by rivi 
manufacturers. 


Horsford’s Baking Powder is for Sale by all Grocers. Try it. 


The Horsford Cook Book sent Free. 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, R. 
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HOLYOKE, MASS. 


DOMESTIC SANITARY APPLIANOES. 
ITI. 
rHE SERVANTS’ QUARTERS: THE KITCHEN, PANTRY, LAUNDRY, 
AND THE HousEMAID’s CLOSET.—(CONTINUED.) 


DJOINING the dining-room and con- 


veniently placed between it and the | 
kitchen, the architect’s plans con- | 


templated the location of the butler’s 
pantry and china closet. This apart- 
ment was to contain plenty of shelf- 


room and cupboards for the finer | 


chinaware and for glasses, and it 
was also to be fitted up with a good 
sized plate-warmer, heated by steam 
taken from the house boiler. Room 
was provided near the window for 
the usual pantry sink for washing 
glasses and plates, and the sink was 
to be supplied with hot and cold 


water, and fitted up with a large and | 


convenient draining shelf. 


In regard to the pantry sink the | 


i engineer advised as follows: “The 


ee 7 sinks is tinned and planished copper, 
which is preferable to enameled cast 
iron or even earthen sinks, as it avoids the frequent breakage and 


chipping off of edges of glass and china. Such copper sinks are | 


made in all sizes, either with a flat or else with an oval bottom. 
The ordinary forms are provided with an outlet placed in the center 
or at one end of the sink bottom, closed with a plug and chain, and 
hence an overflow pipe must be arranged. Occasionally such 
sinks are fitted up with a waste-cock or waste-valve, closing the 
outlet pipe and thus retaining water in the sink. In this case, too, 
the usual hidden overflow is arranged, or else the waste-valve is 
constructed so as to act as overflow pipe. I am not in favor of 
either arrangements and believe that a much simpler and in every 


way better device, doing away with both the many easily befouled | 


links of the chain, and with the common nuisance arising from the 
overflow pipe, which is inaccessible, difficult to clean, and seldom 
has water passing through it,—and then merely a trickling flow in- 
stead of a powerful flush,—is the ‘standpipe’ pantry-sink, shown in 
Fig.5,* in section. The plated standpipe serves at once as a plug to 
close the outlet and retain water in the sink, and as an overflow pipe, 
in case the water should be accidentally left running at the faucets. 
It can be easily lifted and is readily cleaned, and standing, as it 
does, ina recess of the sink, it is not in the way in washing dishes. 


*This form of pantry sink was first proposed and illustrated by the author in 
his work “‘ Hints on the Drainage and Sewerage of Dwellings,’’? New York, Wil- 
liam T, Comstock, the first edition of which was published in January, 1884. 
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usual material chosen for pantry | 


NEW YORK CITY. $2.50 


Such a pantry sink should be made of tinned and planished copper, 


| of at least twenty-four ounces weight per square foot, and it should 


have a large outlet, protected bya strainer. A similar and very 
convenient arrangement is what is known as the ‘ Sanitas’ pantry 
sink, in which the standpipe is provided with a simple cam-move- 
ment to lift it from its seat, if it is desired to empty the sink (see 
Fig. 6).* The volume of water discharged from such a sink through 
a very large outlet, and concentrated beyond this in a trap and 
waste pipe of small caliber, causes a thorough flushing of both and 
prevents the grease from dish-washing from adhering to the sides 
of the pipe. Another device. having the latter object in view, is the 
‘Dececo’ pantry sink, an ordinary copper sink to which is attached 
a copper flush pot of small size, holding about a gallon of water, 
and the operation of this fixture is quite similar to that of the flush- 
pot for kitchen sinks (see Fig. 2.) The illustration (Fig. 6) may 
serve also to explain the manner in which I advise you to arrange 
the pantry sink, namely, free from all tight enclosure, so that the 
space under the sink, the floor and the rear wall may be entirely 
exposed and accessible to the broom and dust-brush of the servant. 
The floor should be laid 
in tiles, as ought, also, to 
be the walls, in preference 
to the usual wainscoting. 
The sink should have a 
back of marble to prevent 
splashing against the 
walls. Concerning the top 
finish of the sink I would 
say that, although it is 
quite customary to cover 
pantry sinks with marble 
slabs on account of their 
cleanliness, I advise you 
ing-shelf, the wood to be 
well seasoned, and well filled previous to use, and arranged with a 
number of inclined grooves to allow the water dripping from glasses 
or cups after rinsing, to drain away into the sink. Much of the usual 
breakage of china ware by careless servants will thus be averted.” 
A large store-room was planned off the kitchen, on the cool side 
of the house for the keeping of the many kitchen supplies. The 


| refrigerator was also placed in this room. Mrs. B., in all respects 
| a practical and wide-awake woman, was well aware of the danger 
of the food supply or the milk becoming tainted and unfit for use 


by even the slightest contamination of the air in the store-closet. 
Accordingly, special pains were taken to have this apartment well- 
ventilated. A window admitted plenty of light and a direct supply 
of pure air from outdoors, at least in summer time. Absolute clean- 
liness was to be the principal feature of the store-room. The walls 
were to be tiled to the usual height of the wainscoting, while above 
that the walls, as well as the ceiling, were to be finished with a 
rendering of smoothly polished cement, so as to be perfectly non- 
absorbent, and readily washed and cleaned by means of a sponge. 
Woodwork was avoided as much as possible and all the shelves 
were to consist of slate or of marble. Well knowing the danger of 
having a direct connection between a refrigerator and any drain 
pipe, Mrs. B. was at first inclined to insist upon the use of a movable 


*The writer is under obligation to J. Pickering Putnam. Esq., architect, of Bos- 
ton, for the drawing illustrating this improved sanitary sink. —W. P. G. 
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pail, to be emptied as soon as filled by the drippings from melted 
ice. But, inasmuch as the demands of the household would require 
a rather large quantity of ice, the manual labor involved in remov- 
ing the pail would have been quite considerable, not to mention 
overflows which would, in all likelihood, have been a frequent occur- 
rence. The sanitary engineer, therefore, proposed an arrangement 
of the refrigerator as shown in Fig. 7. 


Fic. 7. 


arranged sunk in the floor of the room, with a waste pipe attached 
to it, trapped by a safe and seal-retaining trap, B, known as Put- 
nam’s “ Sanitas” trap, of a peculiar construction, so as to offer re- 
sistance against even strong siphonage.* In order to provide 
against entrance of sewer air in case of loss of water-seal by evap- 
oiation, at times when the ice-box might be put out of use, a brass 
finished round-way stopcock C was arranged accessible from the 
cellar, and peremptory instructions were to be given to the ser- 
vants to shut off the stopcock in case of disuse of the refrigerator. 
Since Mrs. B. was accustomed to give much personal attention to 
the management of her household, complete safety was thus assured 
and the trouble and labor involved in removing the melted ice in 
pails done away with. 

The consideration of how to arrange the laundry was next taken 
up and, as this was a specially important department for the prac- 
tical working of the future household, a joint consultation took 
place between the mistress of the house, the architect and the engi- 
neer. The outcome of this was a laundry perfectly fitted up in all 
respects, and both the architect and the engineer justly praised and 
acknowledged the valuable assistance received from the practical 
counsel of an experienced housekeeper. Mrs. B. had strongly in- 
sisted upon having a laundry room entirely separate from the 
kitchen, and located so as to avoid the free distribution of iaundry 
vapors throughout the whole house. In fact, had her means per- 
mitted her to do so, she would have made a still further sub-division, 
by arranging a separate washing-room, a laundry proper or ironing- 
room, and a drying-room. Such a multitude.of rooms, however, 
being out of the question, it was decided to have both the washing 
and finishing operations performed in a room of good size. The 
architect suggested to put this room on the top floor of the house 
so as to avoid the nuisance of soapy smells and vapors of steam 
pervading the house. A part of the attic might without difficulty 
have been transformed into a drying-closet. Mrs. B.’s preference, 
however, was for a room arranged adjoining the kitchen, and this 
location undoubtedly simplified the question as to the water supply 
to the washing tubs, as to the chimney-flue required for the wash- 
boiler and as to the ventilation of the apartment. 

A roomy linen-closet was planned on the second floor over the 
kitchen, and near it another large, well-ventilated, well-lighted and 
airy closet for the storage of the soiled family clothes over the 
laundry. Here a wide shelf would serve for the assorting of the 


*Siphonage of traps and other dangers wlll be discussed in a later chapter. 
—W. P. G. 


A small tray A was to be | 


| washing, from where it would be taken to a lift used for the wash.- 
ing only and sent down stairs to the laundry, to be soaked in the 
washtubs on the night previous to washing day. The washing 
operations, consisting in the preliminary washing of the soaked 
linen, the boiling with lye or soda, the washing proper, the rinsing, 
| bluing (for cotton and linen only) and the wringing of the cloth¢s, 
to be conveniently performed, would require a set of four stationary 
washtubs, each supplied with both hot and cold water, a copper 
| washboiler and a small laundry sink. On dry and sunny days the 
washing was to be bleached on the well kept lawn and dried out-vf- 
doors, on a plot of grass land at the rear of the house, well expos«d 
to the wind currents. But to avoid the frequent delays in the 
laundry caused in the rainy season or in winter time, a drying-room 
was to be arranged in the basement, connected with the laundry hy 
the above mentioned dumb-waiter, which would also be used to 
lift the finished linen to the second floor. The drying-closet was 
planned to be provided with a number of upright frames or 
“horses” for hanging up the wet linen, the horses being suspenced 
from and sliding on rollers, so as to be easily pulled out or pushed 
into the drying closet. This was to have coils of steam pipe, sip- 
plied with steam from the house-boiler, and due provision made 
for a strong circulation of air by fresh-air inlets and vent flues to 
remove the moisture due to evaporation. 

The finishing operations, viz., the starching, ironing and mang- 
ling were to be performed in the laundry, and would require a 
mangle and at least one ironing table placed in front of a window at 
the extreme end of the laundry. Space was provided on the wash- 
boiler for heating the flat irons. 

In a laundry where so much heat and moisture is constantly and 
unavoidably present, where one cannot help spilling from the tubs 
more or less water, and where annoying and even noxious vapors 
of steam are generated at the boiler as well as at the tubs, all 
charged with soapy slime and more or less organic filth, where, 
moreover, an often unbearable heat and bad smells are present 
when ironing is being done, the ventilation of the apartment and 
the construction of its floor, walls and ceiling require the most 
careful attention. It is obvious that woodwork .should be avoided 
as much as possible, and that preference should be given to non- 
absorbent substances,—enameled bricks, glazed tiles, or plain, 
smooth cement. The floor of a laundry should be made perfectly 
water-tight. While in large laundry establishments it would appear 
desirable to have a direct removal from the floor of all superfluous 
water through trapped pipes, connecting toa house drain, such a 
complication is unnecessary in a private residence, where it is easy 
to take up what little amount of water is spilled with a mop or a 
sponge, and to remove it in a pail. An asphalted, cemented or 
flag-stone floor would recommend itself for large washing houses, 
but fora small house laundry nothing can surpass in cleanliness 
and beauty a floor laid wholly in white Minton tiles. The walls 
might be made damp-proof by being laid with enameled bricks, or 
else tiles may be used to the height of the wainscoting, the remain- 
ing upper part of the wall being smoothly rendered in cement or 
oil painted. It is desirable that the ceiling, too, be rendered as 
impervious as possible, for much of the noxious steam vapor will 
rise and cling to it, notwithstanding the best ventilation. 

Touching the fixtures of the laundry, the boiler for washing 
clothes was to be of tinned copper, set by the mason in brickwork, 
supplied by the plumber with water from a bibb, and provided with 
a grate for the fire below, also with a suitable space for heating 
flat irons. An essential arrangement was a ventilating pipe carried 
from the kettle into a heated flue to remove at once the bulk of 
annoying steam vapors 

Wooden laundry tubs being out of the question on account of 
their perishable character and liability to rot, and iron tubs being 
considered objectionable owing to the possibility of imparting 
rust stains to linen, the choice rested between tubs of cement, scap- 
stone, slate and earthenware. The two latter kinds surpass all 
others in durability, fitness and neatness, and while slate tubs 
would have answered the purpose, Mrs. B. preferred to take a st 
of four porcelain tubs, (Fig. 8) each moulded and glazed in one 
piece, being perfectly non-absorbent, easily washed with 2 sponge, 
and conspicuous for their brightness and purity. The tubs were 
to be set in front of a large window, sé as to have tk¢ best light 


available for the washing operation, Mrs, B, readily 4¢cepted and 
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n the endorsed the advice of the sanitary engineer to fit these tubs up in 
shing ar open manner and to leave off the usual baseboard, hiding the 
aked plumbing work of the tubs. The engineer also counseled against 
sing, the use of wooden covers to the tubs, claiming that, useful as they 
thes, 
onary 
pper 
S the 
n the 
room Fic. 8. 
ry by might be for tubs located in small apartment-house kitchens to 
ed to convert the tubs into a dressing table, it was decidedly to be pre- 
t was ferred ina laundry to let the air have free access to the inside of 
eS or the tubs. They were to be set in a framework supported by gal- 
enced yanized or bronzed iron legs of graceful shape, and the top fitted 
ushed up with a hardwood rim, to which the wash-wringer might be 
+, SUP clanped. Each tub was to have hot and cold water, the former 
made drawn from the kitchen boiler, and both supplied by faucets 
1es to placed over the top of the tubs, thus giving more room in the 
tuls. In place of the chain and plug the engineer suggested the 
maig- X\ use of a standpipe over- 
aire a \ flow, as shown in Fig. 9, 
low at fh. thus avoiding not only the 
wash- IK. danger of an accidental 
NS overflow, but also, what is 
ly and K\. more important, the com- 
e tubs mon nuisance of soap slime 
yapors K\: and particles of filth from 
bs, all YA soiled linen adhering to the 
GN 
where, Y) ‘ countless links of the chain. 
resent U) Nowhere in the laundry 
it and G ‘ was any plain iron to be 
. most % used to avoid rust stains in 
Y 
voiced WANS the washing. The small 
O non- Z laundry sink was to be of 
: Z 
plain, WAN. white glazed earthenware 
rfectly to match the whole ap- 
appear pointment of the room. It 
rfluous was to be set on brackets, 
suchi a strongly fastened to the 
is easy wall, the space under the 
yp ora sink being left entirely 
ited or open. The sink was to 
10uses, < have hot and cold water 
nliness SN N™ MOY NH faucets, and a large outlet 
» walls Fic. 9. with suitable strainer, and 
cks, or in place of chain, plug and -hidden overflow pipe, a nickel-plated 
‘emain- standing overflow was to be used (see Fig. 10). 
nent or A closet, adjoining the laundry, was arranged for a water-closet 
sred as for the use of the servants. The sanitary engineer had raised de- 
or will 
yashing 
kwork, 
ed with 
heating 
carried 
bulk of 
ount of 
s being 
parting 
it, SGap- 
pass all #@ cided objections against placing this fixture in the cellar, and it was 
te tubs considered equally inexpedient to arrange this apartment on the 
ke a se. top floor, near the servants’ bed-chambers. Ample light and free 
| in one access of air was given to the closet by means of a good sized outer 
sponge, window, and all possible precautions taken to avoid uncléanness. 
bs were The water-closet selected will be considered together with the 
na other water-closets of the house in the next chapter. Concerning 
ted an 


the general arrangement, the engineer advised as follows: 
“The servants’ water-closet is the apartment least likely to be 
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periodically inspected by the head of the household, and hence 
slovenliness, or even dirt accumulations are much more apt to exist 
here than anywhere else in a house. Every possible aid should be 
given to induce clean habits of the domestics. In the majority of 
houses any corner, no matter how dark, ill-ventilated or out-of-the- 
way it may be, is considered good enough a place for the servants’ 
water-closet, and the usual practice is to select the cheapest and 
generally the worst kind of plumbing apparatus. It would hardly 
be possible to make a greater mistake, for here, if anywhere, per- 
fection of the apparatus, coupled with greatest simplicity of ar- 
rangement, are required. I would abolish altogether the usual 
tight closet enclosure, doing away with the riser and the useless 
cover of the seat. I should not tolerate any complicated mechani- 
cal apparatus with pulls and cups, wires and cranks, levers and 
rods, valves and chains, all liable to frequent derangement, es- 
pecially if used by careless servants. I should arrange the seat in 
the plainest manner, such as indicated in Figs. 11 and 12. 

In Fig. 11 the closet is shown fitted up with only a narrow seat, 
resting on the hopper, which, of course, must be constructed of 


Fic. 11. 


sufficient strength to sustain the weight of a person. The seat 
does not extend across the whole width of the apartment, but is 
simply hinged to a securely fastened cleat, so that it may be lifted 
and turned against the back wall, completely exposing the earthen- 
ware closet basin. Thus arranged, the closet may serve as a con- 
venient urinal as well as slophopper. The closet stands on a floor 
of white tiles, and the walls are similarly finished and rendered 
damp-proof. The whole space may easily be kept clean and neat. 
The remotest corner is readily accessible to the broom and dust- 
cloth and the floors and walls may receive a daily washing with a 
sponge, soap and hot water. Fig. 12 illustrates a seat arrangement 
quite similar, and on the same principle, to the one described, but 
shows the rear and side walls finished in enameled bricks, which 
also render the surface damp-proof and easily washed.” oom 
Cleanliness of the body being essential to the health of the indi- 
vidual, it must be admitted that a bathtub should be looked upon, 
not as a luxury, but as a necessity in even the humblest home. In 
fact, no house should be built without one, and fortunately, in its 
simplest arrangement, it does not cost much to provide for it. Its 
utility is much increased by arranging it so that it may be readily 
supplied with hot water, and by placing it in a moderately warm 
apartment, so that it may be used.at all seasons of the year. A 
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good house-wife should always consider the needs of her servants 
in this respect and provide, at least where economy in building 
construction is no hindrance, a simple bathtub for servants’ use. 


In Mr. and Mrs. B.’s residence, which was planned and arranged | 


in all respects so as not to afford any excuse to the servants for 
either carelessness or slovenliness, uncleanness or untidiness, a 
servants’ bath was included in the early provisions of the archi- 
tect’s plans. To simplify the arrangement of the plumbing work 
the servants’ bath was located on the third floor, directly above 
the principal family bathroom, and the apartment was also to con- 
tain the housemaid’s sink. Fig. 13 shows in section the arrange- 


Fic. 13. 


ment of the bathtub as recommended by the sanitary engineer. 
An iron bathtub, smoothly enameled on the inside, rests on four 
short legs, thus leaving the floor space under the tub entirely free 
and accessible. The tub is supplied with hot and cold water, dis- 
charged into the tub at its top through a mixing nozzle. In place 
of the usual plug and chain a nickel-plated standpipe is inserted 
into the outlet of the tub. The illustration shows this outlet closed 


and the bath filling up rapidly with water. If this reaches the level 
of the top of the standpipe any additional flow is taken care of by 
the standing overflow, which carries the surplus safely into the 
waste pipe. To discharge the contents of the bath the standpipe 
is removed and laid on strong hooks, fastened to the back wall, and 
the bathtub is then rapidly emptied, the whole volume of water 
flowing with great force through the large outlet and thoroughly 


scouring the trap, the waste pipe and the main soil pipe. The 
usual hidden overflow is avoided and thereby a common cause of 
noxious smells in bathrooms. There is but one objection to such 
an arrangement, and that is that the standpipe is somewhat in the 
way of the feet while bathing. A better arrangement, which en- 
tirely overcomes this slight drawback, is the “Sanitas” bathtu), 
shown in perspective view in Fig. 14.* Here the standpipe is 
placed in a recess, but so as to be perfectly accessible for cleaning. 
It also has a convenient lifting arrangement for the standpipe, simi- 
lar to that of the pantry sink (Fig. 6). 

The housemaid’s sink may be similar in design, material and ce- 
tail arrangement, to the earthen sink in the laundry. This sink 
not being intended for pouring out slops, but merely to draw hot or 
cold water for the rooms on the second and third floors, may be 
restricted in size, but should, of course, have a separate waste pipe 
proper trap. 

A few other domestic appliances, belonging to the servants’ 
quarters, namely the slophopper, the garbage pail, and the dust hin 
will be considered later on, the slophopper under the discussion of 
sanitary water-closets, and the other appliances in the chapter on 
“* Matter in the wrong place.” 

From the foregoing description it will be seen that Mr. and Mrs. 
b., with a keen insight into the inner home life, had neglected no 
important measure, which would tend to promote the comfort and 
health of those whom they expected to work for them. The ser- 
vants’ bedchambers were not to be the usual small, musty holes, 
hardly deserving the name of a room, and scarcely sufficient in size 
to accommodate a bed, a table and, perhaps, one or two chairs. 
They were to be of ample size, comfortably fitted up as a kind of 
a sitting-room where the servants could escape from the heat of 
the kitchen and rest after the performance of their daily household 
duties. ‘The rooms were to have a pleasant outlook, good vent ila- 
tion, ample light and closet space, and each was to be fitted up with 
a fire-place. 

In this matter, Mrs. B. had acted with wisdom and followed a 
rare and noble impulse of human feeling. For, to quote Robert 
W. Edis, Esq.: 

I cannot too strongly insist upon the necessity of making those about 
us as comfortable as possible, for I am quite sure that, if we provide 
comfort and health for them, they will be much more capable of doing 
their daily work fairly and acting well by us. Remember, always, that a 
large proportion of their lives is spent absolutely underground, and that 
it is essential that they should have at least one room which shall be 
cheerful, well ventilated, and as pleasant as we can make it. Put your- 
selves in their places, and do as you would be done by, and, so far as my 
experience teaches me, I am morally certain that the master or mistress 
who provides well-lighted apartments for them to live and sleep in, will 
be more certain of keeping good servants, and of obtaining good work 
from them; if they are to be mewed up in ill-ventilated, uncomfortable 
and unhealthy chambers for the greater part of their daily lives, you can 
hardly expect their work to be properly done; the atmosphere in which 
they live will enervate them and make them comparatively useless. 


—William Paul Gerhard. 


* The writer is indebted for this drawing to J. Pickering Putnam, Esq., ot los- 
ton, who is the inventor and designer of the above simple and effective device. 
—W. P. G. 


THEFT. 


Yards of dainty Irish thread, 
Filmy treasure fit for a queen, 

On the lawn’s green bosom spread, 
Bathed in a shower of golden sheen. 


Slender the fingers that placed it there, 
Dainty the wrists it will grace, ere long; 

Graceful the neck it will softly ensnare, 
Fair as any renowned in song. 


Alas! the future we little know, 
A mercy kindly to mortals given ; 
For ere the evening’s sun sinks low, 
The lace is wafted high toward heaven. 


And the dearest nest in all the trees, 
Is the nest of the robins, bold and gay; 

With an end of white hung out to the breeze. 
And a lining cf lace where the blue eggs lay. 


—Ilone L. Jones. 
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THIRTEEN AT TABLE. 


THE OUTCOME OF A NOTABLE INSTANCE. 


by 4 HERE were thirteen of us at table. 

And it was my birthday. 

The meal had commenced before the 
appalling circumstance had been made 
known, but as grace had been said and 
the preliminaries all gone through with 
in regular order, there was nothing to 
be gained by endeavoring to make a 
» ¢ change of base. The only thing that 
' \ could be done was to make the best of 
_*"* the circumstance, and if a funeral must 
™ come to some one present before the 
close of a year from that date, to hope 
that it might be one that would be 
, ; conducted with decency and decorum. 

But, before settling down to the acceptance of the correctness of 
the popular superstition of the outcome of thirteen being seated at 
table, | thought best fo look about me and see how the “ ordinary 
course of events ” would be likely to find the victim of the occasion. 
But first another count of noses was had to make sure that the 
number present was thirteen, and the recount verified the first one 
—there were thirteen, no more, no less—and the number included 
all ages, from a white haired octogenarian to a white haired prattler 
of tender years. The oldest had passed an eighty-sixth birthday, 
the youngest only a fifth, while sandwiched in between these there 
were four married couples of years ranging from seventy-three to 
thirty-five, a widow in weeds, one unmarried, but decidedly mar- 
riageable young lady, and two young men who, doubtless, would 
have been married had not their native modesty prevented them 
from taking the first steps that lead up to matrimony. 

Surely death ought to find a “shining mark,” in such a motley 
crowd as that, before a year should pass away. But who would be 
the most likely one to be selected? Those who had passed the 
scriptural boundary line of threescore and ten were, of course, 
“looked upon with suspicion.” 

There were at least a full dozen of anxious ones as the succeed- 
ing days went by, but each kept their own anxieties well to them- 
selves. Not one of the party was superstitious in the matter,— 
“oh, no! not at all,”—but they “couldn’t help thinking about it.” 
The marriageable young lady was then snuffing the fragrance from 
afar—say six months or a year—of orange blossoms. It is fair to 
presume that she asked herself if her visions of a bridal trosseau 
were to turn to those of a winding sheet, and she looked vacantly 
out of a window whenever these unpleasant thoughts came to her 
mind unbidden. 

The days wore on and still every one of the magic thirteen, to 
repeat the words of a late departed statesman “still lived.” Days 
rolled into weeks and weeks into months, but none of the thirteen 
showed any signs of a dissolution of soul from body, or of decay 
even in either branch of their living elements. It was not known— 
or, if known, it was not made public—that any one of the thirteen 
had so much as an aching tooth, or a boil, or a corn, or anything 
else by way of a peg upon which to hang a hope that “somebody 
else” would be the victim. 

At length the aged father in Israel, who led all the rest in the 
matter of years, was taken ill. He had long since passed the 
scriptural bounds of threescore and ten years, and in the ordinary 
course of events it was reasonable to suppose that his days were 
then numbered. But the king of terrors was kept at bay for several 
weeks, while an abstemious life and a vigorous constitution fought 
the battle of life and death, and carried the day, fully restoring to 
health again one so full of years and long life. 

Then came whisperings—unheard, perhaps, above the breath— 
such as have chronicle as being spoken in the days of Pontius 
Pilate, the brief but significant inquiry, “Is it 1?” “Is it 1?” 
And then again the days wore on. The first half of the year had 
passed and all were safe and sound, healthy and hopeful. But 
there was still in the air the dread decree that superstition had 
enunciated, to the effect that when thirteen persons found them- 
selves seated at one and the same table, some one of the thirteen 
would find a ticket of leave from this world to that of the world to 
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come under their plate when they rose up to go forth at the close 
of the meal. The “unfortunate circumstance” had not for a mo- 
ment been forgotten or overlooked. On the other hand, the months 
were being marked off on the diary of one, the weeks were beiny 
numbered by another, the days counted daily by another, until 4 
new birthday for myself was almost in sight, just around the corner 
of a slowly moving month. Then the mail brought, one evening, . 
square envelope of highly finished paper, which seemed to say 
before opening that something quite unexpected might now be es- 
pected. Did the circumstance of the thirteen at table, and the 
birthday in connection, come to mind while opening the package ? 
No, indeed! The ghost of almost a year was laid for once. While 
opening the envelope, only visions of merry-making, somewher: 
and by somebody, were present, and when once opened, reality 
took their place. There was not a line of writing to be foun! 
within. Only this, in print, and nothing more: 

Mr. and Mrs. Eliphalet Richmond request the pleasure of your 
company on the occasion of the marriage of their daughter, Selinv 
to Mr. Chester Howland, at their home in Chatsworth, on Wedne.- 
day evening, June 10th, 1882, at‘Eight o'clock. 

A bated breath, held so throughout the reading of this, was 
changed to a long drawn sigh of relief when it was completed. 

“And so,” said I, “ we are to have a wedding, are we, instead «| 
a funeral?” 

“We may perhaps have both,” was the comment of my ccm- 
panion; and the shadowed thought came up again in response t:) 
the suggestion, for there was yet a full month intervening betwee) 
that time and my coming birthday. 

The wedding day drew nigh, however, and our aged friend of the 
party of thirteen was an honored guest of the occasion. Of the 
party of thirteen at table, seven besides the bride were present at 
the wedding, and doubtless it was due to the charm that rests in 
Number Seven that saved us from the dire fate which had been 
impending for nearly a year, and which had clouded so many 
hearts with a veil of disquietude—of large proportions with some, 
but not so large with others. 

It was a pretty wedding, with the pleasant accompaniments oi 
all marriage festivities. There was a happy home and a house full 
of guests. There was an elegant trousseau and a fine display of 
feminine apparel among the guests. There were congratulations in 
abundance and flowers in profusion. There were bridal presents, 
generous in quantity and excellent in quality. There were tempt- 
ing viands and charming music. There was also—a quite necessary 
belonging of the occasion—a lovely bride and a bridegroom of 
dignified and manly bearing. And there were salutations beneat): 
orange blossoms, over which it is well in print to draw the veil of 
privacy. 

To be perfectly original, it only remains to say that “all went 
merry as a marriage bell,” until the bride—an only daughter and « 
loved one—went out from her childhood’s home for ever, throwing 
the leaflets of her future life into a great lottery wheel with all th: 
world beside, to draw either a prize or a blank, as fate might deter 
mine. Then there were tears. An idol was being torn from the 
pedestal where a fond father had placed it; the fibers of a mother’s 
heart, woven thick with love and tenderness, were being torn away. 
Yes, then there were tears, and scalding ones, which the gaiety of 
the attendants in throwing the slipper and rice after the carriage 
which bore the happy pair from the festive throng could not 
wipe away. 

The bridal party was soon out of sight but not out of mind. The 
banquet hall was deserted—comparatively so, at least—and then 
came a moment for thought, for musing upon the past, inquiry lead- 
ing the way: “Is this the sad occasion that was presaged now 
nearly a year since, by the passing superstition of the times?” I: 
so, then there is indeed a silver lining to the cloud. Before the 
pleasant memories of the wedding festivities could be dimmed, my 
birthday would come round again, and the “fatal” point would 
have been passed. One, two, three, and more days passed, until 
another birthday came in its well appointed time. And the Thir- 
teen, not one of them had “shuffled off this mortal coil ”—there 
was no funeral, no death among the number, and a siliy superstition 
received a very black eye. Instead of being called upon to become 
a “mourner” or a “subject” for mourning, I was simply called 


upon to “kiss the bride,” and—I did. 
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[t was a wedding then that was “foretold” instead of a funeral. 
‘wo more birthdays have since been added to the already well 
rounded list, and every one who was present at the birthday meal 
wien there were thirteen present are still in good health and in the 
enjoyment of their accustomed creature comforts. The white haired 
patriarch of the occasion is in the enjoyment of a fair degree of health, 
the white haired one of tender years has passed into a more manly 
sivle of apparel than when sitting with us at table, the unmarried 
beaux are still unmarried and the married ones still undivorced, 
which, combined, make a good enough showing to warrant the 
putting of the facts into print. The incidents are facts, but the 
ga nishings are partially imaginary, and the superstition does not 
att.in as prominently as it once did, with at least a dozen persons, 
to the effect that death will come within a year to some one of the 
party when there are THIRTEEN AT TABLE. 

' —Clark W. Bryan. 


A BIT OF HOME-MADE DECORATION. 


his is the way the boys treated the recessed window beside the 
chimney, or rather the notch in the room formed by the projection 
of the chimney: They went to the planing mill and bought for 


J 


seventy-five cents a bundle of pine strips five-eighths of an inch 
wide and one-eighth thick. These they plaited together and tacked 
_ them at the intersections, making a sheet of light open lattice about 
five and a half feet long and two feet wide. The top and ends were 
stiffened by small strips somewhat heavier than those of the lattice. 
Then with a sharp knife they cut the lower edge to a satisfactory 
curve and secured the loose ends by a thin strip to which they were 
ail nailed. The length, when it was finished, happened to be about 
half an inch greater than the space between the chimney and the 
wall,and to avoid the necessity of cutting off a finished end, it was 
bent outward enough to allow it to slip into place, necessity prov- 
ing, as often happens, the mother of invention. It was then painted 
red and decorated with bows, fans, and various other articles appro- 
priate and inappropriate for decorative purposes. Under this a 
rough, wide board and two small boxes formed a seat, which, being 
stuffed with straw and upholstered with cretonne, assumed at once 
an air of elegance and comfort; what is more, it was thoroughly 
comfortable, and the awkward notch which had seemed a disfigure- 
ment to the room, became its most cozy, comely and desirable 


OUR CATCHALL IN THE CORNER. 
GREAT IS ECONOMY. 

Young Wife (to husband)—Don’t you notice a difference in the 
milk, dear? Young Husband—Yes; this is much better than we 
have been getting. Young Wife—Very much better. I got it of 
anew man. He said he would guarantee it to be perfectly pure, 
and so I bought enough to last for a week.—New York Sun. 


THE WEDDING CAKE OF THE PRINCESS BEATRICE. 

The wedding cake for her Royal Highness Princess Beatrice was 
made in three sections, and weighed on completion about 400 
pounds. A notable feature in the ornamentation is that all the 
flowers, buds, sprays, and leaves were modelled in pure sugar, 
and were of snowy whiteness; each section being decorated with 
hundreds of the above; the vase and bouquet, which surmounted 
the cake, were composed of similar flower buds, etc. Each one was 
modelled in superlative beauty, and a real triumph of the con- 
fectioner’s art.—London World. 


HOW TO ENJOY A WATERMELON. 

Good watermelons are now abundant and cheap enough to be 
within the reach of almost everybody. To enjoy this delicious 
fruit properly, select a dark green, fat one, with a yellowish spot 
where it has hugged Mother Earth. Put on ice for twenty-four 
hours, cut a hole in one end of it and pour a bottle of claret into 
the hole, plug it up and put it on ice some more. Cut it in longi- 
tudinal slices, bring it on the table surrounded by wild flowers and 
other fancy fixings, and you have a dish fit for the gods. Some 
luxurious palates, happily accompanied by means enough to 
gratify their gustatory whims, find one or two bottles of cham- 
pagne emptied into the almost frozen melon, in place of claret, a 
decided improvement. But the man who cannot like a good, ripe, 
sweet watermelon, without wine, is deserving of much pity.— 
The Cook. 


THE FOOD VALUE OF OATMEAL. 
Making a comparison between flour, bread and oatmeal, we no- 

tice that flour has only one element (carbo-hydrates) in greater 
quantity than oatmeal, yet as concerns all the other elements the 
difference is largely in favor of the oatmeal, and the slight excess 
of the carbo-hydrates in the flour is probably more than compen- 
sated for in value by the large amount of fats contained in the 
oatmeal, for to a certain extent these elements are interchange- 
able. But when we examine further and note the change that has 
taken place in the flour when converted into bread, in which form 
it is usually eaten, we see that it has gained a considerable amount 
of water, a non nutritive, and at the same time has lost much of 
nutritive elements—albuminates, fats, carbo-hydrates and salts—a 
loss that has taken place while fermenting as dough, and while in 
the oven during the process of baking. This is about 1134 per 

cent. when there has been a gain of 25 per cent. of weight in con- 
verting a pound of flour into bread, and about 6 per cent. when 
there has been a gain of 33% per cent. of weight in converting a 
pound of flour into bread, a loss of 22 pounds of flour to the barrel 
in the first case, or a loss of 114% pounds of flour in the second 
case, and as absorption of water by flour varies between 25 and 
33% per cent., the average loss may be stated as.16% pounds on 
each barrel, or a loss of one-twelfth of each barrel, or one barrel 
out of every twelve, so that while the flour in the beginning com- 
pared somewhat favorably with the oatmeal in value, yet when 
made fit for eating a startling loss occurs, a loss that oatmeal is 
not subject to, for by the usual method of converting oatmeal into a 
palatable food, that is by boiling it in water at a temperature of 
212 degrees Fahrenheit, there are no changes in its elements, and 
they exist as complete in the cooked food as they did in the nat- 
ural grain. It will also be observed the large percentage of “salts ” 
in the oatmeal, much greater than in the bread or than in any 
other article on the table. The presence of these is indispensable 
in food, and is always favorably regarded, being necessary for 
building up all that belongs to the bony structure of the body, and 
their absence or deficiency is the usual cause of imperfect devel- 


corner.— Zhe Builder.— 


opments of bone tissue.—Gen. Hankins in American Grocer. 
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LIKE fish fried better than baked, 
mother.” 

“Yes, dear, I have fried some for 
daughter,” was the soft answer which 
smoothed away the deep signs of dis- 
satisfaction that had suddenly ap- 
peared on the brow of a girl of twelve 
years. “It is in the covered dish on 
the back of the range, keeping warm. 
Take off your hat, Marcia, and be 
ready for dinner. Have you had a 
good morning at school?” 

The wan, little woman,—though 
now her face was crimson from the 
heat of cooking,—spoke in tones re- 
solutely cheery. She tasted the soup 
to be finally sure of its seasoning. 

While she was in the act of transferring it to the tureen a boy of 
fourteen likewise announced himself in the kitchen precincts. 

“Oh, fish!” between sniffs. “I always tell you, mother, I don’t 
care for baked fish, and I wov’t eat it fried. Boiled, with egg 
sauce, is the only fish dinner / can stand.” 

“ And I have prepared some as ifto your order,” smiled this de- 
voted mother. “Is the headache all right, my son? Go to the 
study and tell your father dinner is ready.” 

Robert started, but paused at the threshold to exclaim, “ Whew! 
what a hot, fumey place. I should roast and suffocate in it in ten 
minutes.” His manner implied that his mother’s self-confinement 
there for half the forenoon was strictly for her own enjoyment. 
Queer taste she must have. 

“This fish and dressing are a triumph of cookery,’’ was the ver- 
dict of the head of the family, Professor Safford, the villagers 
called him. ‘We never hired a cook who could approach you, 
wife. You must teach Marcia the art.” 

“T guess I’ve got enough to do,” interposed the pupil with a dis- 
couraged air. “Teacher has given us a page more for our history 
lesson, and”—she went on recounting her trials over the text- 
books, evidently deeming herself the great burden-bearer of the 
household. 

Marcia’s school-girl woes were recounted too frequently to pro- 
duce any perceptible effect at this time. Her brother had been 
attracted by their father’s praise of the fish, upon whose remaining 
half-anatomy, as it adorned the platter, delicately browned and 
juicy from conscientious basting, he rested wishful eyes, while 
hesitating to ask for what he had been sure he disliked. 

“ Will you try a little of the baked?” asked his watchful mother. 

Robert “ didn’t care if he did,” and was helped without comment. 
Mrs. Safford, owing to a rather unusually fatiguing morning, had 
been merely “playing” dine, till her husband's remark operated 
like arelish and brought an appetite. The world is full of hus- 
bands who appreciate good cooking, and of wives who appreciate 
appreciation—when they can get it. Mr. Safford was an invalid, 
but not one of the Carlyle type, grinding away his stomach and 
selling himself to the demon of dyspepsia by endless dissatisfac- 
tion with his meals. 

Then Marcia, from the force of her brother’s example, decided 
to have a taste of baked fish, though she never could endure it. 
Both the children, in the end, were helped a second time from the 
platter, both leaving their own specially prepared dinner almost 
untouched. 

Yet, all the same, whether next day’s dinner were roasted, boiled 
or broiled, one or two different processes of cooking had to be at- 
tended to on the children’s account. Why, the very morning after 
that fish dinner, the breakfast dish being eggs on toast, Robert had 
boiled eggs and Marcia had scrambled. Further, Robert’s first 
egg broke a trifle softer than he fancied, and his indulgent mamma 
rose from the table to add a half minute to the boiling. To the re- 
monstrance the ex-professor made when alone with his wife, the 
latter replied that nothing was a hardship to her which could serve 
to make her family happy. They had but one dear boy and girl, 
and these would have only one childhood. This willing slave to 
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to be the effect on them and her. 

Mr. Safford had been a popular teacher, whose failure of health 
had compelled him to resign that occupation. From supporting a 
family on his salary he was reduced to the precarious compensation 
of an unrenowned writer for the periodicals. Little Mrs. Safford 
rose to the emergency like a river that cannot stop at high-water 
mark, but overflows right and left. Consumptive tendencies (ny 
early years had left her a slight, delicate body, well supplemented 
by a brave spirit, however, and nervous force enough for two. 

She first dismissed her help and took the general housework 
upon her own hands. The fact that this left an empty chamber 
suggested lodgers, and by some changing of their own sleepi:g 
apartments and managing to economize space, she vacated two 
more rooms, to which the sign of “ To Let” brought occupants 
from without. Notwithstanding that by this change her work was 
doubled, she put her single shoulder to the wheel, excepting the 
weekly assistance of a washerwoman, and made her motto dea‘h 
or victory; through all preserving a sublime patience, believiig 
from the depths of her religious soul that she was responding to a 
call of Providence, while disobeying physical laws thus with a 
high hand. 

Mrs. Safford, with her new impulses concerning duty, was a 
hard, an exacting mistress to herself. No easy methods for her, 
no putting off and no falling short of her ideal housekeepin-. 
Twice a week the house must be swept from top to bottom, and 
the dusting and polishing and putting in order were interminable. 
So with the cooking, although there were but four at the family 
board. The professor avoided pastry, but Robert and Marcia 
shared the common fondness of young people for toothsome arti- 
cles in that line, and they must not be denied. Then what the 
busy housewife accomplished as a seamstress, much of it after her 
family were in bed, was enough to humble any sewing machine in 
the neighborhood. In particular, Marcia must not be made un- 
comfortable by wearing fewer ruffles than her mates. Making 
over was part of the work that was always doing by one who, in 
their day of prosperity, was a half invalid, occasionally ordered 
South by her physician to escape the winter rigors of New England. 

Of course her breaking down was only a question of time; her 
remarkable will power lengthened the time to more than three 
years. The doctor, when called to her, pronounced her constitu- 
tion a wreck. It had come suddenly,—the final giving out,—as 
when a ship is wrecked by running upon a reef. The thought that 
illness had got the mastery was like an overwhelming wave. Her 
family needed her daily and hourly service, and that fact filled her 
with the first sentiment of rebellion against the situation that she 
had known. 

To acute anxiety succeeded despondency. She began to search 
for the cause of all her misfortunes, and concluded that she had 
committed the unpardonable sin. As to the nature of the un- 
pardonable sin spoken of in Scripture, theologians differ. Mrs. 
Safford did not attempt to define it, but nothing could relieve her 
mind of the terrible conviction. Among the neighbors it was freely 
said that she might not be so much mistaken; what but an un- 
pardonable sin was it for her to cook and fuss and pamper and 
wait upon those children as she had done? 


Robert and Marcia were obliged to quit school and undertake , 


for themselves. The latter learned telegraphy, and in a short time 
was earning her own support and something over. Steady em- 
ployment was a thorny way to feet used to walking on flowers ; at 
first they seemed to bleed, and Marcia Safford pitied herself with 
many tears. But her mother’s condition and a dawning perception 
that by thoughtless hanging upon her with a thousand exactions 
she had helped to bring about the sad result, were a strong stimulus 
to her to make all the amends possible. It was one of those not 
impossible instances, rare enough to be viewed as separate sur- 
prises, of a girl propelled into womanhood by the force of some 
sudden requirement, instead of making the transition by gradual 
advance in the usual course. 

“ That mite of a Marcia, who would have thought it!” said those, 
appreciatively, who long before had given her up as utterly spoiled 
by over-indulgence. 

To Robert the change meant even more, and for some time he 


seemed elected to verify the oft-repeated prediction that he would 
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never amount to anything. At intervals he got into business, but 
only to get out again; he was undoubtedly shiftless, and he formed 
objectionable acquaintances. Business was a positive bugbear 
that he was willing to go around, but wholly disinclined to meet. 
At length, providentially, the lad fell in with an employer who 
understood his case and took an interest in him. His ambition to 
be a factor in the world’s work was slowly aroused. It was a sign 
of marked progress when he ceased to fall back on his parents each 
time he bumped that tender head of his against a hardship. At 
this writing Robert Safford appears to be doing well; if it prove 
so, he will be a monument to how nearly a boy can be killed with 
kindness at home and yet survive to a decent manhood. 

The ex-teacher, his health somewhat improved, obtained a clerk- 
ship: now the great want of the Saffords is the want of health on 
the part of her who mistakenly imagined herself Ajax, to carry a 
world on her shoulders. In her long hours of depression she still 
declares her belief that sometime and somewise she has committed 
the unpardonable sin. 

* Insanity,” replied the doctor to her husband’s anxious, regret- 
ful inquiry, “do you ask whether there is any tendency to insanity 
in Mrs. Safford’s case? She was insane, sir, all the while she was 
committing slow suicide, but not more insane than you were, your- 
self, not to interfere and stop it at all hazards, before your wife had 
completely prostrated her nervous system. In my profession I see 
indolent women, many of them suffering the consequences of their 
inactivity in feebleness, fancied ailments and general malcontent; 
but one such case as this, sir, of going to the opposite extreme, 
will offset a dozen of that kind, and Mrs. Safford is not my only 
patient who has killed herself and is not dead. However, there 
are miracles of healing even yet; we must have faith and patience ; 
it isn’t for us to say, sir, that for what this too ambitious woman 
has done she will never have forgiveness in the sense of being de- 
livered from the consequences, though at present it does bear too 
much of a resemblance to that sort of an unpardonable sin. 

—Lavinia S. Goodwin. 


PERT AND PRETTY PLEASANTRIES. 
PICKED UP AT RANDOM AND PuT TOGETHER PURPOSELY. 
What holds all the snuff in the world? No one nose. 
A well-bred man will not say anything about his wife’s bread. 


It is not unfrequently the case that kisses and attention bestowed 
on the child of six, are intended for the sister of sixteen. 


The honey crop of the United States reaches 100,000 pounds an- 
nually. The taffy crop cannot be computed.—Boston Post. 


Josh Billings: There is numerous individuals in the land who 
look upon what they haint got as the only thing worth having. 


A modern scribe says that the chief end of man—no matter what 
it ought to be—is to get enough to eat and drink and a place to 
sleep. 

A boy, presented with a pie to share with his sister, was told that 
in cutting it he must give her the largest part. Reflecting a mo- 
ment he passed the pie to his sister with the remark “ you cut it.” 


For whom did the “ paper-weight?”’ 
And why did the “ thunder-clap?”’ 

Oh! where did the “ roller-skate? ” 
And why did the “ ginger-snap?” 


Husband, when you see your wife’s dander is rising, just keep 
your mouth shut. It'll nearly kill her, but it is the best thing you 
can do. Ladies, be kind to your cook; put yourself in her place. 
When the devil gets into you and the cook both, you'll have it big. 
If the devil gets into the cook, don’t let it get into you. The worst 
gossipers in the world are not women, by any means. ‘They are 
men. Say amen, sisters.—7he Rev. Sam Jones of Georgia. 

A topsy-turvy tumult and a strange strife stirred, 
A dusty, damaged dinner and a wild, wicked word. 
The chronic carpet-cleaning with a strong, stout stick. 
The pipe that’s so perplexing and the tack’s tragic trick. 
The subtle soap sequestered where the fleet foot falls. 
The pasty-painted passage and the whitewashed walls. 
A boundless bill to balance and a scarred shin to scan. 
A weak and weary woman and a mad, moody man. 
—Chicago Tribune, 


Goov HouSEKEEPING. 


SUMMER BOARDERS AND THEIR HOSTS. 
COUNSEL FROM A FRIENDLY GO-BETWEEN. 


The fashion of summer travel and country boarding is on the 
increase in all our towns and cities. It is easy. to follow this 
fashion, as it leads us towards health and simple enjoyments. In 
our rural communities, new places each successive season, invite 
the city people to come and tarry with them, and at its close leave 
behind a cash equivalent for value received. 

Please, friends, keep strictly within bounds in your proper desire 
to set forth the attractions of your home as a resort, and mention 
only what you can actually supply. Don’t say you have wide 
piazzas, and a cupola with extensive view, etc., if you have none, 
but only would like to have them, and intend to as soon as finances 
will admit. Imaginary cupolas and piazzas will only be an irrita- 
tion to the disappointed guest. 

And your city friends are sure to want opportunities for riding 
or driving, and one or more horses should be provided for them, 
with suitable vehicles, for the use of which they will, of course, 
expect to pay. If good horses are promised as an especial induce- 
ment, both by advertisement and correspondence, and the guests 
discover, as week after week goes by, that those useful animals can- 
not be spared from the farm work, but are kept constantly employed, 
they have reason to be dissatisfied. This has been the experience 
of certain friends of mine for three summers in succession. 

City boarders always appreciate hair mattresses on spring beds, 
and these are a good investment, however plain the rest of the 
furniture may be. Cheap upholsterers’ shams are poor economy 
and poor taste. I do not refer to those. home-made devices that 
disarm criticism by their simplicity and ingenuity. 

For the parlor—an unpretending room, sweetly clean, shaded 
from the glare of the sun, decked with wild flowers and grasses, 
the west wind laden with the fragrance of new-mown hay permeat- 
ing it—is an inviting spot. The more low chairs and rockers that 
are not too good to be brought out on the porch or lawn the better. 
They are always in demand. Nor should the boarders be so un- 
reasonable as to expect the conveniences and luxuries of the city, 
with hotel fare and service upon a farm at such a price per week 
as they would be charged for a day at a first class city hotel. 

If your hostess honestly tries to please you, be pleased. Gratify 
her by expressing your appreciation of her efforts, and thus lighten 
her labors. These Marthas of the farms open to you their homes, 
and willingly serve, not alone for the pecuniary advantage they 
expect to gain, but for pleasant glimpses into other family life and 
other lines of thought than their own. Sometimes a friendly guest 
—a practical housekeeper herself—may be of very great assistance 
by suggesting ways and ideas that have not occurred to the mistress 
of the house, but this must be done with delicacy and caution that 
it be not misunderstood. It is oftena great convenience to the 
hostess to receive payment weekly, though no mention of it may 
have been made in the agreement as to terms. Such supplies as 
must be bought are purchased to much better advantage for cash 
than on credit, and the considerate guest might at least offer to 
take the slight trouble of frequent settlements. 

A well bred, neatly dressed child is a constant pleasure in a quiet 
country home which lacks great excitements; but children are 
often allowed to make of themselves common nuisances, instead 
of being kept under control with due regard to the rights of others, 
so that in many places the whole race of them, good and bad alike, 
are ostraciséd. 

One might moralize on the rapidity with which strangers, meet- 
ing for the first time under one roof, assort themselves according 
to their individual characteristics. The envious, gossiping woman, 
the chronic fault-finder, the accommodating, charitably disposed 
woman, the gentle, motherly woman—we have met all these, and 
many other types. The true disposition will come to the surface 
in a very short time. And when the vacation days are past and 
the homeward journey over, what so pleasing and appropriate a 
reminder to the good housewife of the summer birds of passage 
who have flitted as the semi-monthly visits of a journal like Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING, with its store of fresh and useful information, 
and the valuable compendiums that follow in its wake? At any 
rate, find room for copies of it in your trunk, to be brought for- 


ward for examination at a suitable time. : 
| —Mary Winchester. 
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THE FASHIONS. 


M1p-SUMMER CONSIDERATION AND COMMENT. 


UFFLING of the person, in an un- 
due manner, when the mercury is 
climbing up into the nineties, is a 
noticeable freak of bad taste in the 
mutations of fashion. The tendency 
in the modern world, even in hot 
climates, has generally been to ex- 
cess of clothing. This, especially 
in foreign countries, was the result 
of Gothicism, the good and evil of 
which arose from the absence of 
simplicity. Here, on the favorable 
side, we have to place and quote 
that fantastic richness of ornament 
and glow of color which gives the splendor of a royal pageant to 
the American history of to-day. The love of the sensational is one 
of the causes of eccentricity in costume, added to the desire for 
incessant change—a desire not unnaturally nor disinterestedly fos- 
tered by modistes, tailors, milliners, and whatever “makes good 
for trade.” At the present moment we are passing through a phase 
of extravagance wherein good and bad taste is involved. The 
blaze of an evening toilette may surpass even that of the princess 
in Ben Jonson, who 
“ Came in like starlight, hid with jewels, 
That were the spoils of provinces.” 

Among the exquisite frames to set off the beauty of woman, or 
create it, is the faint-hued satin, one of the latest ideal fabrics— 
the effect, for example, of the imperial yellow, called in the Orient 
“the daughter of light”—draped here and there with a shade 
fainter of brocaded thinnest gauze, garlanded about with bramble 
foliage in russet brown, tinted with the hectic of decay. Again, 
there are softest flesh-colored satins, embroidered in panels for the 
sides in delicate colors, and cascades of creamy lace are placed on 
in curving lines. ‘These toilettes are nearly always combined with 
crépe de chene covered with pretty printed designs, or with yards 
of lace rippling over like sea foam, or else hand embroidered; 
velvet is also introduced in these dresses that are especially de- 
signed for dinner, reception, or other occasions of ceremony out of 
town during the summer. The train and sleeves and panels are of 
either velvet or satin, and the front either, double or single, of créfe 
de chene or embroidered net or hand-wrought Spanish lace. With 
a black toilette of this description, rich or softest satin or richest 
silk, the front may be covered with ruffles of the beautiful imita- 
tion of Chantilly or Brussels lace, jetted fringe from side to side, 
then on the sides jadots of lace, or jetted lace, or jet set pieces, and 
not infrequently jetted lace is placed on the front without other 
additions. Lace dresses, either black or white, are extremely 
fashionable and elegant. These are made over the thinnest silk, 
and other lovely flower-like dresses are like the beds, if net and 
tulle may be so called, from which the flowers spring. 

The brightest of cherry or scarlet surah is seen combined with 
cream-color; the surah skirt is laid in straight treble box-pleats, 
and the cream-color soft wool fabric is made as a full princess 
polonaise, hanging nearly straight, excepting behind, when it is 
draped in douffant pleats over the ¢ournure. Frequently these 
plain cloth or soft thin wool polonaises are embroidered around 
the edge with the color of the skirt they are worn with. Some 
grenadines of fine mesh and open wools in black are laid over a 
high color, such as red, scarlet, old gold, manilla-yellow. Etamine 
is simply a new name for fine soft canvas grenadine. Either of 
these fabrics look well draped over a surah, satin Rhadame, or 
foulard silk. 

There is little grace in outline, for it is destroyed by the enor- 
mous /ournure. What might otherwise present a long sweep of 
outline is really a cumbrous weight of richness. When Cesar fell 


‘at the base of Pompey’s statue, his tailor had provided him with 


the means of doing so ina manner majestical and grandly simple, 
but a modern belle of the present is fast on the way to the age of 
patch and powder, like pretty Chloe and Doris in the “ teacup time 
of hoop and hood;” and it must be of the finest, for she likes her 
toilette served up with a shining sauce, as she sweetly murmurs, 


** Will the flame that you’re so rich in 

Make a fire in the kitchen, 

Or the little God of Love turn the spit, spit, spit?” 

In the charming passion for flowers for decorative purposes, 
those are mostly created belonging to St. Martin’s summer, when 
about the hills and hollows there is a blaze of golden rod; velvet 
and satin leaves are dyed in gleams of russet fires in scarlet, gold 
and mottled crimson foliage; thousands of purple and yellow and 
gorgeous flowers shine in the lustre of their emeraldine foliage, 
with exquisite fronds and ferns; and brambles in russet brown, 
stained with red and gold, send up their tremulous heads and 
fronds from the coquettish masses of silver or gold embroidered 
lace and fancy straw that forms the cafofe or the-larger bonnet. 
These flower bonnets are worn mostly at garden parties. The 
straw bonnet proper is rarely seen, but the favorite bonnet is a 
combination of straw embroidery; in the meshes gleam silver aid 
gold, and a great deal of beaded lace, black, or white, or gold col- 
ored; some créfe, gauze-brocaded ribbon, gauze, gold, silver and 
lace netting, quantities of little gold-headed pins, gold grasses, and 
a frame of the lightest. With these implements it would seem that 
a young lady of taste, however far she may be from the metropolis, 
might select what she desires, and create for herself a fashion- 
able bonnet. Olive or /ézard (yellow-green) is used with blue: a 
lighter green is also combined with black. For black lace bonnets 
there are golden buttercups, and those daylight stars, soft gold 
primroses, Marguerites with brown velvet hearts, mustard, golden 
rod; but each of these is veined with gold or silver tinsel, dusted 
over with bronze, silver gilt and gold; or a leaf or two may be of 
fine gold or silver netting; and all of this glitter is mingled in with 
the beautiful flowers, so this may be called the age of tinsel. 

Ribbons find the greatest favor, for of late years they have been 
placed on the retired list, and are as novel as they are delicately 
pretty. On the high-crowned hats the large bows are placed up- 
right without attempt at grace, fastenéd with daggers, poniaris, 
long pins with mediwval heads. The new canvas ribbons are used 
a great deal for these tall, aggressive-looking hats. For a sweeter 
simplicity there are light, delicate straw bonnets, gracefully trimmed 
with softly twisted yellowish thinnest of muslin, fastened on with 
quantities of gold pins, having heads of concave, convex, acorn, 
helmet, diamond cut or square shapes. 

Dainty, little, fine straw cafotes are often trimmed with a [ull 
puffing of velvet that covers the edge all around, and a large cluster 
of flowers, grasses, ferns and feathery wheat ears rises from the 
carelessly arranged pleating in the shape of a rosette of beaded 
gauze, the color of the velvet puffing. This style is for young 
ladies; for young married ladies’ dress bonnets, there are flowers 
of a larger size, such as carnations, lilacs, great blush roses hiding 
in their soft mossy greenery, the brown orange blooms of wall- 
flowers, and the stately lilies of the Nile. ‘These are frequently em 
broidered with de/gz color (putty) silk, and then trimmed with de/ye 
satin and a careless branch of wild flowers and grasses; from this 
let not the vivid scarlet silken poppies be omitted, and their soit- 
green, wooly buds. Some fine straws are studded all over with 
violets, or myosotis, or pansies, or golden-hearted Marguerites. 
The strings are composed of ribbon of basket weave, in briglit 
plaids or checked white, pink and blue; cream, blue, pink; red, 
cream and lavender; or beautiful twilled ribbons, much wider, 
with rainbow stripes blending in each other. ‘There is, besides, a 
heavier exquisite ribbon, with white ground or creamy shades; tlic 
design is a delicate vine trailing through it of honeysuckle or rose 
vines in the charming natural colors, so woven that the design is 
always only,seen on the surface. There is generally a “fad” for 
something. This year it seems to be ribbons, after their long 
obscurity, and laces, especially the “ Kursheedt Standard,” that 
possesses the purest metal in the threads and will brave all atmos- 
pheric changes without injury, and, like all American manufactures, 
is perfect of its kind. The famous cabbage rosettes, an invention 
of the French milliner, is produced by Americans, made of thie 
plain gold net of a round mesh of the above manufacture. It is 
found of the Kursheedt make in widths from one to eight and ten 
inches, and is much liked by amateurs who cover their bonnet 
frames with it, with puffings on the crowns and shirring on the 
brims, without difficulty. 

—Georgiana H. S. Hull. 
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IN THE LAUNDRY. 
How To WASH AND IRON.—WASHING. 


WW department of household labor gives the 
inexperienced housekeeper more trouble 
than washing, hence every suggestion up- 
on the subject that will tend to save 
unnecessary work is important. Every 
young housekeeper should understand 
that, without her own careful supervision, 
few ordinary servants will take the trouble 
to wash properly, and, in order to oversee 
the work, it is necessary to know how it 
should be done and to insist upon its being 
done rightly. The first thing to be looked 
to in washing is to see that every article 
used is in order for the work. The tubs should be clean and suffi- 
cient in number; the wash-board should be free from nails or 
breaks which might tear the clothes, and the boiler should be kept 
clean, dry, and free from ryst. Lines should be taken down every 
week, or they will accumulate dust and soil the clothes; clothes- 
pins should be of wood, and should always be kept in a bag, ready 
for wash day. 

Soft water is preferable to hard water, as every washerwoman 
knows, and rain water is best of all when convenient. Bluing 
should always be dissolved in a little warm water, and then mixed in 
the rinsing water, and an excessive quantity should never be used. 

sefore beginning to wash, all the bed linen and underclothing 
should be placed by themselves, the table linen and tea towels put 
in another pile, the flannels treated similarly, while colored clothes 
should be laid aside to wash last. Stains of all kinds on clothes 
should be washed out before they are laid aside for the regular 
wash. Spots on table linen usually yield readily to soap and warm 
water; wine stains should be covered with salt, wet, and rinsed 
out; fruit stains may be removed by pouring boiling water over 
them before they are wet; coal oil and common baking soda mixed 
in equal parts will have the same effect. To remove ink stains dip 
the part in hot tallow, or wash in new milk. If clothes are iron 
molded, use oxalic acid, which will also remove mildew. Paint 
can be washed from any article by rubbing with lard and then 
washing. 

As to the time clothes should be boiled a great difference of 
opinion exists. Some very excellent authorities on the subject 
condemn the practice, and advise scalding instead; if boiled, it 
should only be for ten or fifteen minutes, as long boiling is sure to 
discolor clothes; after they are scalded or boiled, add bhie water 
and wash clean through the suds, then rinse through plenty of 
clear cold water, before taking through the process of bluing, then 
wring as dry as possible; and this is one of the most important 
operations of the work, as clothes with the water left in them will 
be streaked and yellow. There are now so many excellent wringers 
that every family should be supplied with one; but if the clothes 
are wrung by hand, they should be gathered in a twist evenly, and 
then wrung with a gentle squeezing motion until the water is all 
extracted. As soon as wrung, all garments should be at once 
shaken from their fold and hung out to dry. 

Colored prints and muslins require very careful washing in two 
soapy waters (no soap being rubbed on them), and rinsing in clear 
cold water. In washing colored articles there are a great number 
of ways by which the color may be preserved in such as are liable 
to fade. For bufis, grays, or any very delicate colors, a table- 
spoonful of black pepper to a bucket of water will set the color. 
If boiled in vinegar, black cotton goods will never lose their fresh- 
Ox gall is also excellent to preserve colors, and is particu- 
All colored goods 


ness. 
larly useful in washing delicate tinted stockings. 
should be hung in the shade to dry. 

Merino, woolen, and silk underclothes and stockings are very 
easily spoiled in washing. None but the best soap should be used, 
and it should be dissolved in hot water. Do not rub the woolen 
clothes, but cleanse them by drawing them through the hands in 
and out of the suds. Rubbing shrinks and injures them. When 
clean, wring from the suds and rinse in warm, soapy, blue water, 
stretch into shape and hang out immediately. Woolen and silk 


After the clothes are hung out, the washwoman should be re- 
quired to clean tubs, boilers, wringers and other utensils needed in 
washing, and put them away with care. Starching the clothes can 
be done before or after they are dried, but most laundresses prefer 
doing the work all at once, and starch the clothes that require 
starching as sgon as they come from the blue water. <A quarter of 
a pound of gocd starch will make two quarts of liquid starch. 
To make good starch quite a number of rules have been given. 
Some advocate long boiling, while others say it is not necessary. 
Very good starch may be made by putting in a bright tin pail a 
quarter of a pound of starch, over which pour three pints of boiling 
water and then add a pint of cold water. Let it boil fifteen minutes. 
A little salt or sugar, a small piece of wax, or a teaspoonful of coal 
oil added will make the starch iron smooth. The starch should be 
strained and slightly blued before using. Flour starch is frequently 
used for coarse or colored clothes, and potato starch may also be 
used. Isinglass is a very delicate starch for very fine muslins, and 
rice water is equally so. Muslins and laces should be dipped in 
thin starch and dried in the sun; linens should have the starch 
rubbed in until they will absorb no more. Individual taste and 
fashion in starching clothes must be the guide of the housekeeper 
in giving directions to her laundress. 

When the clothes are taken from the line they should be sprinkled 
evenly, rolled tightly and placed in a basket, over which a sheet 
should be spread to keep them free from dust until ready to iron. 
So many housekeepers use washing fluids that, while we do not 


| advise their use, deeming them all more or less injurious to the 


fabrics soaked in them, we give the following receipts as among 
the best known: 

WASHING FLuID No. 1.—Three tablespoonfuls of spirits of turpentine, 
one quarter of a pound of sal soda, and three gallons of liquid soap. 
Dissolve and mix thoroughly. A tablespoonful added to a boiler of 
water will whiten the clothes and remove stains. 

WASHING FLuIp No. 2.—A half a pound of unslacked lime and a 
quarter of a pound of sal soda dissolved in a gallon of boiling water. 
Keep ina jug. Use kalf a pint for each washing. 

WASHING FLuID No. 3.—To five quarts of water put one pound of sal 
soda, half a pound of lime, a large lump each of soda ash and borax. 
Boil, skim and bottle. Use one pint or less to a large boiler of clothes. 

WASHING FLuID No. 4.—Half a pint of coal oil and two tablespoonfuls 
of baking soda. Mix, and pour in the boiler while the clothes are boiling. 


IRONING. 

It is very difficult to give minute written directions for ironing. 
As in everything else, practice alone makes perfect, and while 
almost all laundresses iron common wearing clothes passably well, 
few can give a finished appearance to fine, elaborately trimmed 
dresses, and to do so even the most skillful will require long expe- 
rience. Clothes, after being dried, must be folded with great care, 
or they cannot be properly ironed. Linen and cotton articles 
should be slightly sprinkled, the corners put together and pulled 
out evenly into the proper shape, then folded straight and rolled 
tightly. Shirts should be spread smoothly, the cuffs, collar and 
bosom laid so that they will not touch, and each shirt rolled up by 
itself. Flannel and woolen goods must not be sprinkled; they 
should be taken from the line sufficiently damp to press with a 
moderately cool iron. 

As in washing, everything should be ready and in proper order 
before the day’s work is begun. The irons should be scrupulously 
clean and smooth; this can be done by rubbing them with beeswax 
and salt, or powdered bathbrick. The heaviest irons accomplish 
the best work, and should be used with a rolling motion and a 
strong pressure. Muslins and prints do not require very hot irons, 
but stiff, white garments need hotter ones. The ironing tabie and 
board should be firm and strong, and covered with a coarse woolen 
blanket, over which a clean coarse sheet should be pinned. A 
bosom board about eight inches wide, and a long board for skirts 
and dresses, are a necessity to the laundry. Iron holders should 
be padded to protect the hand from burning. Collars, cuffs and 
similar articles should be covered with a clean, thin cloth, and the 
| iron passed over it several times, when it may be removed and the 
iron passed directly over the article. Fine, soft laces and muslins 
that do not require polishing should be carefully unrolled, one at a 
time, and spread on a soft blanket, covered with a thin soft sheet. 


goods should never be washed on a stormy or cloudy day. 


Laces, embroideries and trimmings must be carefully pulled into 


- 


shape, with all the edges and purling picked out; those needing 


ironing carefully smoothed, and those that do not, folded. Always 
iron by the thread of the material. Embroidery should be ironed 
on the wrong side on a soft blanket. 

In ironing shirts use heavy irons well heated. First iron the 
thick bands, then the bodies and sleeves, and last the bosom, which 
should be rubbed over with a clean cloth wrung out of warm water. 
Then the iron should be passed over it rapidly, then rubbed again 
with a damp cloth, and ironed until it is polished. To gloss the 
linen a polishing iron with smooth, round edge should be used with 
all possible force. The thickest parts of dresses, such as the waist- 
bands, the gathers and sleeves, should be ironed first. Dresses 
should always be ironed on the wrong side first, and finished on 
the right. Fine muslins look much better if they are ironed twice 
in opposite directions. Caps, fichus and aprons, where the lace is 
full, should have the frill ironed first. In plaiting frills, each plait 
should be laid by the thread, and held until ironed in place. 

While ironing is difficult work to accomplish nicely, any house- 


keeper who will take the trouble to give personal supervision to | 
the work will soon teach even an indifferent servant to do it prop- | 


erly. A willing hand, guided by a kind and intelligent instructor, 
will soon overcome all obstacles and make the work easy. 
—Mrs. Eliza R. Parker. 


AUTHORS’ PAY. 
It has never seemed probable that the complaints of ill treat- 
ment made by authors against publishers had much, if any, foun- 


dation. The financial view of authorship and publishing would | 


appear to be decisive. Ninty-nine in a hundred new authors ex- 
pect that their work will make them famous, and in their conceit 
they will not discount the fame that they have not yet realized, but 
demand that the publishers to whom they apply shall make them 


the same concessions that would be made if their writings already | 


had an established sale of good proportions. With long medita- 
tion on one subject and the limitation of his vision to a pin hole, 
an author naturally has an exaggerated conception of his work, 
that neither a publisher nor the ordinary reader shares in, so that, 
as every writer of experience knows, he is utterly incompetent to 
judge what its reception by the public will be. A publisher, with 
trained judgment and long contact with the reading world, though 
he may now and then reject a famous work, is yet decidedly the 
best judge of a manuscript. That a publisher will be niggardly in 
his treatment of the author of a promising work is all nonsense. 
The publisher lives on just such productions as this, and he must 
have them or close the doors of his establishment to all business. 
No authors of such works to-day complain that they have not 
received a fair share of the proceeds of their publication. The 
opinion of Mr. W. D. Howells to this effect finds expression in 
a recent interview. Literary labor, he says, if made a business 
of, as a lawyer, a physician or a merchant follows his calling, 
will be found to have equally satisfactory results; the many 
pseudo claimants have the false notion that they have genius 
enough to throw off literary gems without the application of in- 
dustry to keep the flow full and free. It may be added that many 
a writer who works hard produces nothing that will attract atten- 
tion. There are so many thinking people nowadays who are put- 
ting their thoughts upon paper that a merciless culling is required 
to find those works, and those only, that will meet with popular 
favor enough to even pay the expenses of publication. The pub- 
lisher is anxious to find a work that will pay better than this and, 
as his income depends largely on the best works, his offers are in 
proportion to his recognition of them. The publisher, too, is 
constantly bearing in mind in his treatment of new authors that he 
may be dealing with one who is to furnish reading matter for the 
next generation and the desirability, yes, the business necessity of 
recognizing such a person and of securing the publication of his 
works is constantly in his mind and urging him to let no slight be 
the means of losing this source of future income. The plain truth 
is that the authors who complain of unfair treatment from publish- 
ers are chilled by the rebuff to their feelings when they find that 
an unbiased criticism compels them to bear the expenses of pub- 
lication or at the best to accept the small remuneration that is all 
that is to be expected from the public’s purchases. 


SEKEEPDING. 


“NEVER TOO LATE TO LEARN.” 
SOMETHING THAT WE OUGHT TO HAVE KNOWN BEFORE. 
People who help themselves to olives with a fork are not “ to the 
manor born.” Olives are one of the articles you must pick out 
of the dish and eat with your fingers !—Boston Beacon. 


Bakers are said to have always experienced great difficulty in 
observing the progress of baking. This has been surmounted 
recently in London by lighting ovens with electricity and pro- 
viding them with plate-glass doors—Mew York Sun. 

Instead of serving pineapples as dessert the latest discovery of 
intelligent taste offers them sliced and iced, without sugar, as a 
first course at dinner and lunch. They are said to be beneficial 
and refreshing in warm weather, and prepare the palate for a we!] 
cooked dinner.—/Jacksonville (Fla.) Herald. 

Cushions and pillows stuffed with pine, hemlock and spruce 
make fragrant and useful ornaments for parlors and bedrooms, ani 
| are particularly grateful to people suffering from lung troubles or 


| headache. The pine needles are stripped from the boughs, and 
the hemlock and spruce broken into small pieces. A muslin bag, 
the size of the cushion or pillow, is first used as a covering, and 
then another one of silk, satin or plush is then added. 


| 


A MARKET FOR STALE BREAD. 

“Nothing is now wasted,” said the Brooklyn grocer. “I used 
to return my stale bread to the baker, who held it for a day or two. 
selling it to poor persons in the meantime at a reduced price if he 
could, but if no call was made he had to throw it away. In Paris 
it is dried, and then ground up, sugar and shortening being after- 
ward mixed with it, and then again baked up into acake. But such 
cake could not be sold here. Now the bakers have no difficulty. 
The Italians buy up nearly all the old bread, for which they pay 
| a dollar a barrel. There may be seventy-five pounds in each. 
It doesn’t seem to make any difference to them how old it is, pro- 
viding it is not mouldy, and their taking it in this way has been a 
great relief to the bakers.” 


“TIRED NATURE’S SWEET RESTORER.” 
| A woman with a wakeful babe writes: “I used all my arts of 
| soothing and persuading, but there he sat and laughed and cooed, 
and watched the light and the shadows until eleven o’clock came 
| and went and twelve was just at hand. Something must be done 
and I could think of nothing, unless possibly a wet cloth on the 
head might have a soothing effect; at least it would do no harm 
to try. I took a piece of canton flannel, large enough when 
doubled to cover the whole head, and wrung it rather dry out of 
warm water, then put it closely over baby’s head so as to cover 
both ears and eyes. The effect was wonderful. There was a brie! 
struggle, then perfect quiet, and in less than five minutes the little 
fellow was sound asleep. Since then I have tried it again and 
again, and always with the same quick result. It is a simple rem- 
edy for sleeplessness, and well worth knowing and trying.” 


STRAWBERRYING. 


Some sweet June day to wander o’er the fields 
Seeking the wild, spice berry which the pasture yields, 
And finding on the knolls and by the stream 

In luscious plenty, quite beyond our dream, 


Was one of childhood’s joys: in eager quest 
We'd linger till the sun adown the west 
Advised us homeward, and in triumph take 
What we had gathered for the summer cake, 


How proud we were to show the clusters rare, 
And hear some one exclaim, ‘‘ Well, I declare!” 
Are garden berries ever quite as red, 

Or ever quite as sweet, when all is said? 


For half the pleasure was the youthful search, 
The fragrancy of woodland, brake and birch, 
The dear delight of finding treasure trove 

In gay, bright colors, which all children love, 


And like the good old bishop we can say 
God might create, no doubt, most any day, 
A better flavored berry, if He would; 

Ass yet He never has—what one so good? 


—The Paper World. 


—H. T., in Greenfield Gazette and Courter. 
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REOREATION FOR LEISURE HOURS. 


EMBROIDERY. 


ENSINGTON stitch derives its name from 
the Art School at South Kensington, Eng- 
land. It is not altogether a stitch simply 
of itself, but through a combination of 
several kinds of stitches, we acquire the 
plan and achieve the artistic effect called 
Kensington work. In working a spray in 
the above stitch, commence the work on 


scribed in last paper. The materials most 
generally employed in embroidery are felt, 
serge, satin, sateen, linen, etc., and the 
needle material is embroidery silk, fillo- 
selle, chenille, arrasene and crewel, and for outlining etching silk, 
etching crewel and cotton. If the stem is quite large, use two or 
more rows of the outline stitch side by side to make the required 
size. The stem finished, commence on the leaves; thread the 
needle with the darkest shade of leaf color to be used, and com- 
mence at the center line of the leaf at the lower part, at the stem; 
take the stitch on the angle of the veins in the natural leaf. These 
stitches must be proportioned in length to the size of the leaf; for 
a small leaf one shade would answer. In that case, take the stitch 
from the center stem to the outline at its edge, but where two or 
more shades are required, proportion the stitch according to the 
number of shades to be used in filling the leaf, and the stitches 
must be irregular in length, or the edge adjoining another ghade, 
so as to more perfectly blend in the shades. The upper side, or 
edge, of a leaf must be the highest shade of leaf color. 

After the leaf is filled in, put in the veins by using red, brown 
or other suitable color in the outline stitch through the center, 
with two, three or more side branches, according to size of leaf. 
In all crewel work the effect is much improved by using silk 
for the outer and lightest shade of the leaf or flower. In mak- 
ing flowers, commence on the outer edge of the petals by etching 
up from the bottom, using the lightest shade of the flower color, 
and making the stitch proportioned in length according to the 
number of shades required to fill the petal, shading down to 
darkest at the center, one side (more or less) darker than the 
other, according to the position of the flower, shading always 
according to the principle of true art, the same as in painting, 
only, of course, made so as to be adapted to the material used. 
The center of the flower is made by filling in with French knots. 
A bud is made on the same principle, the lighter shades on 
the upper and outer parts, and the proper red or crimson white, 
pink or yellow, where the bud seems bursting through the green 
covering, the calyx to be of the darkest green, shading up to 
lighter. 

The stamens of wild roses, poppies, or apple blossoms should be 
made of darker gold colored filloselle, dotted on the ends with silk 
of a darker shade. As a rule, gold or yellow is required for the 
stamens. For raspberries or blackberries twist two or three times 
round the needle, then draw through. The color being optional, 
remember always to shade a flower from light to dark towards the 
center, and every lap or fold of a leaf, flower or bud must lap on to 
dark. In working silk care is required, as it is easily caught and 
dragged, and when the needlework is done a little gum, or stiff, al- 
most dry, paste, rubbed into the back of silk embroidery will hold 
the ends firmly and prevent the stitches from being in any way 
caught and drawn through. It is best to rub in the paste with the 
finger, and lay over the paste a piece of crinoline and press down 
lightly. This should be done, and become dry before taken from 
the frame. Crewel is almost always used for the Kensington or 
crewel work; of course silk or floss may be used if desired. 


TO EMBROIDER PANSIES. 


These are very pretty when done on velvet or satin with silks, 
The outlining of the petals should be in dull reds, or red purples, 
and old gold or gold browns. The eye should be in gold color, 
with green or red-brown French knot in the middle of the gold eye. 
The line markings should be in dull red or red purples, and the 
stems, leaves and calyx of buds can be in dull greens. These 
flowers are pretty when made on pongee or old gold India silk. 


the stem by using the outline stitch, de- | 
| over once, six plain, t. over twice, seam two together, t. over twice, 


KNITTED ORIENTAL LACE. 
Cast on 34 stitches, knit across plain once. 
First row—Slip one, two plain, t. over twice, seam two together, 
t. over twice, seam two together, twelve plain, t. over twice, seam two 
together, t. over twice, seam two together, two plain, t. over once, 


| narrow, one plain, t. over once, two plain, t. over once, narrow, t. 


over twice, seam two together. 

Second row—t. over twice,seam two together, four plain, make 
four stitches in the loop (by knitting one plain, seam one, one plain, 
seam one,) five plain, t. over twice, seam two together, t. over 
twice, seam two together, six plain, slip four stitches over one, t. 


seam two together, three plain. 

Third row—slip one, two plain, t. over twice, seam two together, 
t. over twice, seam two together, six plain, make four stitches out 
of loop, two plain, t. over twice, seam two together, t. over twice, 
seam two together, three plain, t. over once, narrow, six plain, t. 
over once, narrow, t. over twice, seam two together. 

Fourth row—t. over two, seam two together, thirteen plain, t. 
over two, seam two together, t. over twice, seam two together, 
twelve plain, t. over twice, seam two together, t. over twice, seam 
two together, three plain. 

Fifth row—slip one, two plain, t. over twice, seam two together, t. 
over twice, seam two together, six plain, slip four over one, t. over 
once, six plain, t. over twice, seam two together, t. over twice, seam 
two together, four plain, t. over once, narrow, five plain, t. over 
once, narrow, t. over twice, seam two together. 

Sixth row—t. over twice, seam two together, thirteen plain, t. 
over twice, seam two together, t. over twice, seam two together, six 
plain, knit four stitches in the loop, two plain, t. over twice, seam 
two together, t. over twice, seam two together, three plain. 

Seventh row—slip one, two plain, t. over twice, seam two to- 
gether, t. over twice, seam two together, twelve plain, t. over twice, 
seam two together, t. over twice, seam two together, five plain, t. 
over once, narrow, four plain, t. over once, narrow, t. over twice, 
seam two together. 

Eighth row—t. over twice, seam two together, thirteen plain, t. 
over twice, seam two together, t. over twice, seam two together, 
six plain, slip four over one, t. over once, six plain, t. over twice, 
seam two together, t. over twice, seam two together, three plain. 

Ninth row—slip one, two plain, t. over twice, seam two together, 
t. over twice, seam two together, six plain, knit four stitches in the 
loop, two plain, t. over twice, seam two together, t. over twice, seam 
two together, six plain, t. over once, narrow, three plain, t. over 
once, narrow, t. over twice, seam two together. 

Tenth row—like fourth row. 

Eleventh row—slip one, two plain, t. over twice, seam two to- 
gether, t. over twice, seam two together, six plain, slip four over 
one, t. over once, six plain, t. over twice, seam two together, t. over 
twice, seam two together, seven plain, t. over once, narrow, two 
plain, t. over once, narrow, t. over twice, seam two together. 

Twelfth row—like sixth row. 

Thirteenth row—slip one, two plain, t. over twice, seam two to- 
gether, t. over twice, seam two together, twelve plain, t. over twice, 
seam two together, t. over twice, seam two together, eight plain, t. 
over once, narrow, one plain, t. over once, narrow, t. over twice, 
seam two together. 

Fourteenth row—like eighth row. 

Fifteenth row—slip one, two plain, t. over twice, seam two to- 
gether, t. over twice, seam two together, six plain, knit four stitches 
in the loop, two plain, t. over twice, seam two together, t. over 
twice, seam two together, nine plain, t. over once, narrow, t. over 
once, narrow, t. over twice, seam two together. 

Sixteenth row—like tenth row. 

Seventeenth row—slip one, two plain, t. over twice, seam two to- 
gether, t. over twice, seam two together, six plain, slip four over one, 
t. over once, six plain, t. over twice, seam two together, t. over twice, 
seam two together, thirteen plain, t. over twice, seam two together. 

Eighteenth row—Bind off four stitches, ten plain, t. over twice, 
seam two together, t. over twice, seam two together, six plain, knit 
four stitches in the loop, two plain, t. over twice, seam two to- 
gether, t. over twice, seam two together, 3 plain. 

Commence at first row. 


—Mrs. Eva M. Niles. 
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DIET IN RELATION TO AGE AND AOTIVITY. 

THE EVILS OF OVERFEEDING. 
ONTRARY to the belief of temper- 
ance people, Sir Henry Thompson, 
in the Vineteenth Century, says that 
though, with few exceptions, men and 


physically, intellectually and morally, 
without alcoholic drinks than with 
them, yet he has for some years past 
been compelled by facts which are 


cept the conclusion that more mis- 
chief in the form of actual disease, 
» of impaired vigor and of shortened 
life, accrues to civilized man from 
erroneous habits in eating, than from 
the habitual use of alcoholic drink, 
considerable as he knows the evil of 
that to be. He is not sure that a 
similar comparison might not be made between the respective 
influences of those agencies in regard to moral evil also. He has 
come to the conclusion that at least more than one-half of the 
disease which embitters the middle and latter part of life among 
the middle and upper classes of the population is due to avoidable 
errors in diet. Sir Henry has no sympathy with any dietary sys- 
tem which excludes any of the present generally recognized sources 
and varieties of food, but would add to them. He ridicules the 
pretensions of vegetarians and says that a vegetarian restaurant last 
summer supplied food containing eggs and milk, butter and cheese 
in great abundance, and that the recipes and diet of so-called vege- 
tarians usually include these articles, often in more considerable 
quantities than the vegetables, cereals, etc. 

During the first year of life mother’s milk is the best form of 
food. After that time other kinds of food, mostly well-cooked 
wheaten flour, in various shapes, begin to be added to the milk, 
which long continues to be the staple source of nourishment to the 
young animal. Ege., a still more concentrated form of similar 
food, follow, and ultimately the dietary is enlarged by additions of 
various kinds. 

A young man, in the fullness of health, and habituated to daily 
active life inthe open air, may, under the stimulus of appetite and 
enjoyment in gratifying it, often largely exceed both in quantity 
and variety of food what is necessary to supply all the demands 
of his system without paying a very exhorbitant price for the in- 
dulgence. When a certain amount has been stored up, the capacity 
for storage varying greatly in different persons, an undesirable 
balance remains against the feeder, and in young people is mostly 
rectified by a “bilious attack,” through the agency of which a few 
hours of vomiting and misery square the account. Then the 
same process of overfeeding recommences until the recurring attack 
again appears and clears the system. On the other hand, if a man 
is inactive, takes little exercise, spends most of his time in close, 
warm air, shaping his diet nevertheless on a too liberal scheme the 
balance of unexpended nutriment soon tells more or less heavily 
against him and must be thrown off in some form or another. 

After the first half or so of life has passed away, instead of peri- 
odical sickness, the unemployed material may be relegated in the 
form of fat to be stored on the external surface of the body, or 
be packed among the internal organs; excepting, however, some 
constitutions, which appear to be without the power of storing 
fat. Neither heart nor lungs can act easily and healthily when 
oppressed by the gradually gathering fat around: When, there- 
fore, this process cannot take place, and in many instances when 
it isin action, the oversupply of nutritious elements ingested must 
go somewhere, to produce disease in some other form, probably 
at first interfering with the action of the liver, and next appear- 
ing in gout or rheumatism, or cause the fluxes and obstructions of 
various kinds. Numerous individuals of both sexes, by their 
habit of absorbing superfluous quantities of nutriment while living 
a life of inactivity, sooner or later become invalid in body, unhappy 
in temper and decrepit in mental power. In order to preserve 


women are healthier and stronger, | 


constantly coming before him, to ac- | 


which belongs to youth has passed away, it is time to see that our 
income of food and our expenditure through such activity as we 
have, constitute an harmonious equality, or nearly so. It is the 
balance against us of misspent food, so to speak, which becomes a 
| source of evil—a balance so agreeable and so easy to form, and 

which often so insidiously augments unless we are on our guard 
| against the danger. The unused stores of aliment that saturate 
the system are happily often got rid of by those special exercises ‘o 
which a large portion of time and energy is devoted by some peo- 
ple. It is to this end that men at home use dumb bells or heavy 
clubs, or abroad shoot, hunt and row, or perform athletic or pedes- 
| trian feats, or sweat in Turkish baths, or undergo a drench at 
some watering place, thus eliminating superfluous nutrient ma- 
terials that would otherwise cause disease. But as we increase in 
age, less energy and activity remain; less power to eliminate is 
possible at 50 than at 30, still less at 60 and upwards. Less nutri- 
ment, therefore, must be taken in proportion as age advances, or 
rather as activity diminishes, or the individual will suffer. 

But how opposed is this system to the favorite popular theory. 
| Have we not all been brought up in the belief than when age ai- 
| vances we may indulge in that extra “ support” which the feeble- 

ness of advancing years is supposed to deserve? Unfortunately 
for this doctrine, it is precisely at this period that concentrated 
aliments are not advantageous or wholesome, but are to be avoidel 
as sources generally prolific of trouble. The flow of blood can- 
not be driven with any healthful semblance of the youthful torrent 
by the use of stimulants, nor is it to be overcharged by the con- 
stant addition of elements which can no longer be utilized. But, 
wrongly purposed, or ill advised, the individual consumes freely 
those edibles and drinkables that are concentrated and stimulating, 
and less the stomach, haply, should not be capable of digesting 
and absorbing them, a portion of gastric juice, borrowed for the 
occasion, mostly from the pig, is brought into use to introduce the 
nutriment by hook or by crook into the system. 

Then, too, our drink must be nutritious, in place of the water 
that is indispensable as a solvent of solids, and which is more 
powerful to do this when employed free from admixture with any 
other solid material. It may be flavored, as in tea and otherwise, 
without impairing its solvent power, but when mixed with concrete 
matter, as in chocolate, thick cocoa, or even with milk, its capacity 
for dissolving is in great part lost. 

Another agent in the combination to maintain for the man of ad- 
vancing age his career as a flesh-eater is the dentist. The dis- 
appearance of the masticating powers is mostly coincident wit) 
the period of life when solid animal fiber is little, if at all, required 
by the individual. Itis during the latter third of his career that 
the softer and lighter foods, such as well cooked cereals, some 
light mixed animal and vegetable soups and also fish, for which 
teeth are barely necessary, are particularly valuable and appropri- 
ate. And the man with imperfect teeth who conforms to nature's 
demand for a mild, non-stimulating dietary in advanced years, 
will mostly be blest with a better digestion and sounder health 
than the man who, thanks to his artificial machinery, eats as much 
flesh in quantity and variety as he did in the days of his youth. 

Presupposed in all of Sir Henry’s remarks is the existence of 
a certain amount of storage material as a reserve to stand eacli 
one in good stead when a demand arises for prolonged unusual 
exertion, or when any period of enforced starvation occurs, as 
during a lingering fever or other exhausting disease. But this 
required storage is much smaller than that which most people 
carry. This is shown by the training of the athlete, who finds 
it necessary to throw off a considerable quantity of redundant 
materials, the presence of which is not consistent with the high 
standard of function required. Nine out of ten persons troubled 
with indigestion are not the subjects of any disease whatever, but 
are merely sufferers from errors in diet, and will be troubled with no 
indigestion if the diet isas it should be. The light feeder knows 
none of the annoyances to which the heavy feeder is subject; he finds 
on his table that which is delightful toa palate sensitive to mild im- 
pressions, and is indisposed to gross and overpowerful ones. After 
the meal is over, his wit is fresher, his temper more cheerful, and he 
takes his easy chair to enjoy fireside talk, and not to sink intoa heavy 
slumber, which, on awakening, is but exchanged for a sense of 


our health when that period of blatant, rampant, irrepressible vigor 


discontent or stupidity. 
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WHAT SHALL WE 000K? 

AND How SHALL THE COOKING BE DonE?—I. 

HE question of what to prepare for 
the three daily meals is a perplex- 
ing one to many a housekeeper. | 
While in the household where abun- 
dant supplies prevail, the problem 
admits of a comparatively easy so- 

lution, yet to many a housekeeper, 

burdened with manifold 

cares, and anxious to prepare 

economically, and palatably, 
== the contents of a sometimes 

not over-stocked larder, this 
‘ subject daily presents new 

phases of difficulty. This question of what shall we eat implies 
more than the mere words express. It relates tothe mental and 


physical well-being of each inmate of home, for so closely are our | : : . eet: 
| masculine portion of the family at least, the inviting prospect of 


mental and physical natures allied, that the health of each depends 
in a great measure upon the other. A healthy mind requires a 
sound body for its full development. This subject lies at the very 


red smooth in a little cold milk, and the well-beaten yolks of two 
eggs, and one whole egg, one half teaspoon salt and one dessert- 
spoon of sugar. Pour into a moderately deep dish which has also 
a wide surface. Beat whites of two eggs to a stiff froth, with 
three or four tablespoons of granulated sugar, adding the sugar 
after the eggs are beaten quite stiff. Spread this over the top 
of the pudding and place in the oven until slightly browned. If 
flavor is desired add half teaspoon of lemon essence to the frost- 
ing before spreading over the pudding. This pudding is only 
good cold. It may be made one day for the next day’s dinner, 
and kept upon the ice until wanted for use. It may be said that 
the personal supervision of the family cooking by the mistress 
of the house involves too much of her time spent in the mere prepara- 
tion of food, leaving her too little time for the higher needs of her- 
self and family. 

An hour well spent in the kitchen during the early forenoon will 
accomplish wonders toward making palatable the different meals 
of the day ; and among the attractions of home to the children and 


tempting, appetizing food, daintily arranged, is considered no 
small part of the charm of a well ordered home. We are too 
apt to think these matters of two small account in comparison 


foundation of all of our home peace and prosperity. 
The too prevalent impression that only the rich can live well, is 
shown to be utterly absurd by many a household managed com- 
fortably and economically upon a small income. It is not beneath 
the dignity of a lady to “look well to the ways of the household,” 
for only in this way can she prevent undue waste and extravagance. 
‘To no servant can the task be left of gathering and saving the 
trifles, which combined by a skillful hand into some dainty dish 
for breakfast, or luncheon, furnishes an extra attraction to the 
table. To prepare tempting breakfasts, daintily cooked and served 
luncheons, requires, when prepared from fragments and unpromis- 
ing material, a much greater skill in the culinary art, than to roast, 
boil, or stew per rule, the piece of meat for dinner. ‘“ Of course we 
are not able to live as well as we would like,” for it is hard work to 
keep within an income, and I’m sure our table is scant enough 
now,” was the remark of a lady, recently, in apology for the un- 
palatable food which graced (?) her table. She did not realize that 
it was through a lack of culinary knowledge, rather than through 
a lack of means, that her table was invariably so unattractive and 
unsatisfactory. 
A piece of, beef boiled in a kettle full of water, until with an 
energetic thrust of a fork it is pronounced cooked, and served with 
an accompaniment of thick, lumpy gravy, soggy potatoes, heavy 
bread, rancid butter, and dessert of pie, with tough crust and sugary 
contents, is certainly no less expensive than the same piece of meat, 
placed in a kettle with two sliced onions, two sliced carrots, three 
slices of salt pork, and two quarts of boiling water, the whole 
simmered gently until thoroughly cooked, then placed upon a plat- 
ter, the vegetables removed from the gravy, pressed through the 
colander and returned to the kettle with a slight thickening of 
browned flour, stirred smooth in a little cold water, and a dash of 
pepper added. The potatoes boiled in hot water with a pinch of 
salt, when cooked the water carefully drained off, and the steam 
allowed to escape, then serving them at the table, dry and mealy. 
With the meat and potatoes, a lettuce salad, and what is easier to 
prepare, even for an inexperienced cook, than a mayonaise dressing 
made by taking the finely mashed yolks of two hard-boiled eggs, 
three tablespoonfuls of fresh salad oil, or instead of salad oil, melted 
butter, a quarter teaspoon of dry mustard, or instead, a teaspoon- 
ful of made mustard, a little pepper and salt, and six tablespoons 
of vinegar added very slowly. Have one large or two small heads 
of lettuce, carefully picked over, washed, and torn into small bits ; 
never cut lettuce with a knife. When nearly ready to serve, pour 
dressing over, and keep in a cold place until used at table with 
good bread, butter, and instead of leathery pie, a corn starch pud- 
ding, served with cream and sugar. As a good corn starch pud- 
ding is seldom met with, and the different directions, when fol- 
lowed, generally result in a pasty, sticky mixture, I will describe 
the mode of making a corn starch pudding which really deserves 


its name. 
DELICIOUS PUDDING. 


One pint sweet milk, one pint water, place upon the stove to 


boil; when near the boiling point add one teacup corn starch, stir- 


with other objects. In our next we will speak particularly of good 
breakfasts. 


—Mary Currier Parsons. 


OUR A B Os IN THE KITCHEN. 
is an Apple Corer, nimble and trim, 

is a Broomstick, graceful and slim, 

is a Cover, to put on a dish, 

is a Dishcloth, limp as a fish, 

is an Egg-beater, swift in its flight, 

is a Faucet, brassy and bright, 

is a Grindstone, ’twill sharpen knives good, 
is a Hatchet, to split up the wood, 

is an Ice-pick, to sever the ice; + 

J isa Jar, for cake and things nice, 

K isa kettle, black as a spade, 

L isa Lemon squeezer, tough and well made, 
M isa Mop-handle, not clean, over much, 

N isa Nutmeg Grater, rough to the touch, 

is an Oven, in which to bake bread, 

is a Pot-closet, look out for your head, 

is a Quart-pot to measure the milk, 

is a Rat-trap, elastic as silk, 

is a Soap-saver, neat and wire-bound, 

is a Tub, hooped and painted around, 

is Utensil, untidy, untrim, 

is for Vinegar, strong and with vim, 

Wis Wringer, Universal is good, 

X, the stove, is Xylophagous ; feeding on wood, 
Y is for Yeast, which is often called Yest, 

Z is Zootomist—the cook is the best, 

& these are her scepters, both hidden and seen, 
& over her kitchen, she rules like a queen. 


—Mrs. Harriet Warrington Robinson. 


A CHARMING WINDOW ORNAMENT. 


Something for a plain window is a “fernery,” made by having a 
table with a box about four inches deep placed on top. The table 
should be as long as the window is wide and have nicely carved 
legs. The box must be bored in several places in the bottom. 
Different kinds of ferns may be planted in sections, and should in- 
clude several species of maiden-hair, beside some wild varieties. 
For the center a collection of five pine cones, piled up in pyramid 
form, and fastened with a wire, is a pretty ornament. The cones 
must be wet and laid in the sun until they epen as wide as possible. 
Then fill with rich earth,and dampen enough to cause them to 
close. Sow blue grass, timothy, white and red clover and mustard 
seeds, and await results. When the mustard and clover have grown 
sufficiently large they will bloom, but the flowers will be delicate in 
color and very small. The timothy will grow tall while the blue 
grass will be thick. A pretty addition to the ferns is “ Wandering 
Jew” slips placed in the corners and along the edges, where it 
should be allowed to droop naturally, thus completing a very charm- 
ing ornament in green. 


—F.E. W. 
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A FEW WORDS OF HOMELY ADVICE. 
To YouNG PEOPLE OF BorH SEXES. 
NTO the “Homes of the World” 
‘7 Goop HousEKEEPING comes with a 
ae pleasant and suggestive sound. 


eth earnest, practical and sensible 
people. First of all the home is sup 
.posed to exist, either as a i 
reality or a near contingency, so that 
to young people in both these con- 
ditions these papers are especially 
directed. 

Engagements are entered into at the present time without - 
consideration becoming to a matter of so great importance. We 


are often told that “ marriages are contracted much later in po 


than they used to be,”—and that this seems the better way—but | 
we doubt its being any wéser course than that of earlier days, 
when in country towns especially, the young men, married soon 
after attaining their majority, choosing their wives from those in 
their own station in life, which is a/ways the better plan. In this 
case the young woman knows that it is some work and not all play 
in the combined home life. 
My first advice therefore is, do not allow yourselves to form 
unsuitable attachments. Next, no young man has any right to so 
monopolize a young woman as to deter others from showing her 
the ordinary courtesies of life. And no young woman has any 
right to encourage attentions she does not intend to reciprocate. 
Therefore, do not allow yourselves such exclusive rights in one | 
another as to cause unpleasant criticisms to be made by outside | 
parties. Many a life long distrust of human nature, as many a life | 
long heart-ache also, would be avoided were these conditions of 
social intercourse observed. If,as the outcome of such obedience 
a true affection is developed let an engagement be entered into 
advisedly, discreetly, and seriously for its abiding consequences 
are almost as weighty as the marriage vow itself. Let your en- 
gagement be made known as soon as can be consistently, for it 
is one of the things which it is considered harmless to deny, and 
much mischief sometimes ensues from such thoughtlessness. 

Soin this matter we say, seek not to deny your engagement any 
more than you would your marriage. Ina former paper we have 
spoken of dress as touching the social evil problem. And so 
great is the love of display in dress in many instances that young 
men desirous of making “homes in the world” are deterred there- 
from often-times on this account. So that another caution is to be 
specially emphasized, seek not to mislead your lover in this mat- 
ter. Do not pretend an indifference to dress that you do not feel. 
Above all things be frank at the outset in this matter of expendi- 
ture, and let the item of dress always conform to the acknowledged 
income. A/ways having this understood previous to your mar- 
riage. It is ten fold more manly and womanly to treat this subject 
in a sensible manner during your courtship, than to allow it to 
become a source of annoyance later. 

Again, it is natural for love to show itself in outward manifesta- 
tions, and thus has grown a custom of gifts between lovers which 
sometimes becomes a serious matter to one whose income may 
chance to be limited, but whose pride causes him to desire to do 
for his betrothed as others do; and very frequently the lady her- 
self seems to demand this. Indeed we know of an engagement 
broken for this very cause, and could only congratulate the young 
man upon his release from such life long companionship as that 
bought affection would have entailed. To those young people for 
whom we are writing let this be remembered. Zhe sooner you 
rise above and beyond such mercenary conventionalities the hap- 
pier you will be. Make up your minds at the beginning ‘sogether 
that you will neither make or receive gifts you feel you cannot 
afford, no matter what the outside world may think or say. 

We hold it true, a/ways, that no young man has the right to ask 
a young woman to enter into a matrimonial engagement without 
feeling it to be in his power to give her a comfortable and reason- 
able support. Nor is it unmaidenly, or indicate a lack of modesty 
on her part to desire to know what this is to be. It isnot enough 


ISE KEEPING. 


| 
And along with it we would enter for | 
a while in all seriousness as becom- | 


idea for herself, and if her heart be in : ii right place the knowl- 
edge will be of benefit to both the contracting parties. On the 
other hand the man should not expect the woman to earn her own 
support even though she may have been accustomed so to clo 
previously. On the other hand she should expect and wish to 
| be his true helpmeet in all things. And in our judgment, those 
homes are the happiest, when fogether they go on and prosper in 
the accumulation of worldly goods. Or, if adversity overtake 
them feel that it came to them zzted/y, and was not precipitate: 
by fault of either. 
In our next we will walk a few steps farther into these homes. 
—Mrs. Ellen Bliss Hooker. 


AT SUNDOWN. 


Twas sundown of a summer's day, 
And in the twilight’s shade 
Stood Doris, by the farmhouse gate— 
Doris, the pretty maid. 
Her eyes were turned, those eyes so brown, 
Toward the road that led to town. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Beneath her feet were daisies white, 
And many a clover red, 
And buttercups, with drops of dew 
From heaven freshly shed; 
While birds were singing at her side 
Those quiet songs of eventide. 


Aunt Prudence by the window sat— 
Her hair was silv’ry white, 
Her eyes had such a wistful look, 
That lovely summer night : 
And, speaking from the window sill, 
She said, ‘ He’ll come, I know he will. 


‘*T know, because a bumble bee 
Just in the window flew; 
The rooster crowed here in the door— 
Those signs aré always true. 
It’s haying time, and there’s a sight 
Of chores to do, you know, at night!” 


While Doris watched the road beyond, 
Aunt Prudence looked behind: 
The summers of the long ago 
Once more she sought to find; 
And through the twilight’s deep’ning gray 
She sighted them so far away. 


The sunshine of those growing days, 
The dew that used to fall, 
The music of the birds that sang— 
Were well remembered all; 
And love’s young dream that passed away 
At sundown of one summer’s day. 


But words of greeting at the gate 
Came o’er the window sill; 
Aunt Prudence drew the shutters close, 
The night air seemed so chill. 
Then, in the shadowed room, her tears 
Fell like the rain of bygone years. 


All as God wills,” she softly sang, 
“To give or to withhold; ” 
While at the farmhouse gate, she knew, 
The tale of love was told. 
And later, with a face so bright, 
Doris came in, and said, ‘* Good-night.” 
—Mrs. Susan Teall Perry. 


IN THE SPIRIT OF ECONOMY. 
WHERE BEAUTY AND UTILITY GO HAND IN HAND. 


Halfpenny dinners can be obtained in London, consisting of a 
rich stew made of the best quality of potatoes, carrots, onions, 
oatmeal and meat, and a second course of bread and jam. 
Economy will always pay ; 
The man who saves is wise ; 
And those content with mush to-day 
Will one day eat mince pies. 
Pretty luncheon cloths and napkins may be made at home from 
Russian or German linen cut the required size and embroidered in 
cross-stitch in some old German design. Canvas of the required 
width is basted on the linen, the pattern worked in and then the 


that her parent or guardian inquire into the matter, let her have an 


canvas threads are drawn out. 
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HouseKEEPING. 


THE VEXED QUESTION. 
WITH A PERTINENT ANSWER OR Two. 

RIDGET is here. She has come to stay. 
She is as much a part of us as the star 
spangled banner. Sheis more of a neces- 
sity in the average American home than 
the American eagle. There is no need to 
palliate, or deny the solemn truth, that 
she may be in all her collaterals, a great 
nuisance. The little verse in a late issue of 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING did not overdraw 
or distort that side of the picture. But 
the writer might well restrain her poetic 
fire long enough to drop the tear of sym- 
pathy for the /arge army of housekeepers 

all over our land, who, while recognizing the “evils of ” sinks piled 
mountain high with unwashed dishes, and greasy floors and sticky 
door knobs, and meals served at all hours but the proper hour, are 
yet powerless to hold the soul and body of their families together 
without her help, such as it is. 

‘They writhe under the infliction, but in common parlance they 
feel that they “can’t get along without it,” and I take up the 
gauntlet in their defense, and declare from the things that I know 
and have seen, that they cannot. It is not my object now, to 
discuss the reasons wy they cannot. It is not the fault of the 
housekeeper of to-day that she is not made of cast iron; it is not 
her fault that she cannot make her one pair of hands do the work 
of ten, backed by a forty-pound power of heart and brain. It is 
not her fault that there never has been a time since Eve patched 
together the apron of fig leaves, when “ woman’s work” was ‘more 
“never done” than it is to-day. Therefore as Bridget is Jer neces- 
sity an established fact, the sensible question is, how can we 
utilize her and make of her a comfort and a blessing. 

In the first place it must be confessed that she is, a/ong her line, 
agreat success. Let an equal number of our girls travel alone and 
unaided, in poverty and in obscurity, without a friend or a guide, 
across the ocean, and land as she does in a new and untried world, 
amid such a labyrinth of perplexities as await her here. Would 
they as a class do more to uplift themselves, and would they do it 
more bravely or successfully? I fear not. I hold in high esteem 
the authority of the church that throws over her its restraints and 
its protection. 

I believe in nine cases out of ten, the great trouble lies more at 
the front door than at the back. It is a humiliating fact that there 
is probably no nation on the face of the earth where domestics are 
better paid for their work, and where they demand so much and 
return so little, as in the United States. The way they “go on” 
over here, would be enough to make an English or a German house- 
keeper, throw down her keys in despair, and the bare recital of 
their privileges would drive a French lady mad. If unwashed 
pots pile the sink, and finger marks disfigure the paint, and chaos 
reigns through the length and breadth of Bridget’s domain while 
she dawdles insolently through her work, or promenades the street 
in unsuitable finery, “in season and out of season,” then let the 
long suffering lady of the house be assured that her patience is 
not a virtue but a disgrace. It wrongs her who gives and her who 
takes, alike. 

Any lady has a perfect right to demand that the things which are 
required to be done, for the comfort, of herself and family and the 
things which she pays for, are done in their proper time and place, 
and in a proper manner. 

Do not deceive yourself or excuse yourself with the worn out 


short comings, and to patch up the odds and ends of her work, as 
best youcan. If you are the mother of children and the wife of a 
man who has any aspirations for you beyond a household drudge, 
your strength can be better employed. The great trouble is the 
most of American housekeepers outside of our cities, have no 
proper idea of the proper training of the servants, or they are too 
indolent or indifferent to undertake it. Try many a girl fresh from 
one of our so called “best families” and see if she understands 
even the first rules of propriety, in her address, in her attire, in 
her “ waiting” at your table. 


idea that it is the easiest way to get along, to shut your eyes to her . 


17 

While you have no right to be over exacting or unfeeling in your 
demands, you do yourself great injustice if you do not teach your 
domestics that her time is your time until each day's work is done 
faithfully, and that she must not expect to succeed in her work 
without careful preparation. 

No dress-maker or milliner would entertain fora moment, the 
thought of paying for work until the apprentice has learned the 
trade. No merchant would offer his clerk of a week, the remu- 
neration deserved by one who had been in his employ for years. 
In shops the pay is made to correspond with the amount of work 
accomplished. To be truly superior of her kind, Bridget needs 
our help and encouragement. If we have never tried it, I think we 
should be surprised to learn how much efficacy there is in a little 
praise sandwiched in between admonition and reproof. 

We know how it is ourselves, and, while prescribing her duties, 
if we are wise and far-seeing, we shall allow her the most generous 
latitude possible. If we are truly kind of heart, we shall arrange 
to help her in every way we can, consistently with the demands 
upon our own time. 

“Oh!” says Mrs. Lack-a-daisycal, “I can’t pay for my work and 
do it too. I’m not going to broil over a kitchen stove, or blacken 
my fingers scouring pots, or scrubbing off greasy finger marks.” 

Nobody asks you to; but your time must be very precious if 
you cannot afford a few minutes éach day to the inspection of your 
house or to the equipment of your table. If the family is large, 
and the hour for the meals imperative, the one maid of all work 
must be a miracle in herself if she can, unaided, accomplish the 
morning “chores,” with the’ addenda of washing oy ironing, or 
sweeping, and bring every meal on to the table to a tick. 

If any one supposes there is “no work to speak of ” in the prep- 
aration of an ordinary dinner for a family of eight hungry people, 
all I have to say is, let that person try it for one day. Select only 
one kind of meat, if you please, and, to be very plain, two or three 
varieties of vegetables, with uncooked fruit for dessert. Have 
every dish properly cooked, seasoned, and served smoking hot, 
ice cold or luke warm, as it is best liked, but count your steps from 
first to last, and I am very much mistaken if Bridget does not grow 
immeasurably in your estimation before you drop into your place 
at table, feeling too much like a boiled lobster to eat a mouthful. 

—Mrs. Sarah DeW. Gamwell. 


SOME PRETTY PATCHWORK. 
WITH EQUAL PARTS OF SENSE AND SENTIMENT. 

Home is the rainbow of life. 

Warm tears never flow from a cold heart. 

Bright faces bring blessings to every home. 

Only the small minded vex themselves about small things. 

Our dead are never dead to us until we have forgotten them.— 
George Eliot. 

A fool may make money easily, while it requires a wise man 
to spend it well. 

Our Home should be a dwelling place for souls rather thana 
mere lodging place for bodies. 

The Book of Life should be carefully read from beginning to end, 
as each mortal may have but one edition. 

The road to happiness often lies over small stepping stones and 


slight circumstances frequently make big stumbling blocks of the 
smallest stones. 

The rooms we live in form the background to our lives and 
should be unobtrusive and at the same time agreeable and pleasure- 
giving. 

No man has ever lived a right life who has not been chastened 
by a woman's love, strengthened by her courage and guided by 
her discretion.—Ruskin. 

When you have many tasks to accomplish, don’t try to attack 
them all at once. Do one at a time, quietly and as well as you can, 
and with a little patience you will get through them all. 


Plant blessings, and blessings will bloom ; 
Plant hate, and hate will grow ; 

You can sow to-day—to-morrow will bring 

The blossom that proves what sort of a thing 
Is the seed—the seed that you sow. 
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HOUSEHOLD FURNISHINGS AND ADORNMENTS. 
DECORATIVE ODDS AND ENDs. 
**In the elder days of art, 
Builders wrought with greatest care 
Each minute and unseen part, 
For the gods see everywhere. 


Let us do our work as well, 
Both the unseen and the seen ; 
Make the house where gods may dwell, 


Beautiful, entire and clean.” 
—Longfellow. 


That extravagant ostentation should ever be made with flowers 
hurts the sensitive heart, as much as it shocks refined taste. Flow- 
ers are the poetry of nature, and should be made to contribute to 
our happiness as adjuncts to household decoration. It is a mooted 
question among scientists as to whether plants in sleeping apart- 
ments are healthy, but no one questions the advisability of using 
them as ornaments in other rooms. With the introduction of table 
scarfs and mantel draperies come suggestions as to the arrange- 
ment of a bay window for growing plants. Fasten a narrow shelf 
on a level with the sash, which will follow the form of the window. 
Round each end, and have separate sections for the front and sides. 
Over the top put oilcloth of some neutral tint, and arrange draperies 
to hang mantel fashion from the edges. These may be made of 
satin, plush, velvet or felt, and decorated with painting, embroidery 
or crazy-work. 

A novel drapery of this kind had the center panel of amber satin 
with a bluejay perched upon a pine bough embroidered in No. 2 
chenille and filloselle. One of the end pieces was of cardinal plush 
with a sprig of oranges and leaves, done in lustra painting, while 
the other was of gendarme blue felt with silk crazy work. The 
squares were left to hang apart, and were finished with a heavy 
silk cord, and plon-plons. The panels were long enough to conceal 
the stays which sustained the shelf. The flower-pots were of porce- 
lain and china, highly decorated in classic designs, and quaint pot- 
tery rich in enamel and gilt. These were filled with coleus of dif- 
ferent colors, from bright to delicate tints, Chinese primroses, a 
Rex begonia, beside one or two species which blossom, and three 
different colored monthly roses, with a sprinkling of mosses and 
cactus. 

From the sides of the window there were brackets with pots of 
climbing vines, which drooped gracefully as well as twined around 
the edges. In the center there was a swinging rustic basket, in 
imitation of a hollow log, which was filled with pink and white 
oxalis. On the soft Persian rug stretched across the floor was a 
Mexican onyx Corinthian column with gilt das relief. In a fancy 
gilt holder on the top was a glass globe, containing a tiny fountain 
with gold and silver fishes, a water-dog and frog as a happy family. 
The fountain played on a pile of picturesque rocks around which 
grew water-wirt. 


If something less expensive is desired, a wooden column may be 
painted in imitation of marble, and have a diver or other statuette 
upon it, or the column may be covered with plush, with three cor- 
nered draperies, and support a small palm tree. The Jortidre for 
such a window must have soft, oriental colorings in harmony with 
the Persian rug and should be short. A handsome pair of é¢amine 
portivres done in Persian tapestry represented the scene from 
Richard III., where he says, “Thus far have I penetrated the 
bowels of the earth without impediment.” They were only six 
feet long, and hung from the top by means of large brass rings 
on a gilt rod held in the mouths of miniature lions. These for- 
diéres were of medium width and were caught back loosely with 
Egyptian bangle chains. They were short enough to allow the 
flowers, pedestal and rug to be seen below them, and draped 
to show the figures in their decoration. The same arrangement 
may be used for different materials, and produce an equally 
pleasing effect. 


Let us suppose that a valuable cabinet forms a part of the furni- 
ture. There could be nothing more charming than to set this in a 
recess against an embroidered wall-hanging executed in the fol- 
lowing manner: Take a piece of coarse linen of the requisite size 
—it must allow of a little fullness when hung—and trace on it a 


be bold, and I would advise a running pattern rather than a set one 
in rows or stripes. Embroider the flowers in shades of terra-cotta, 
cream and buff; the leaves in delicate yellowish-green tints and 
pale browns just warmed with red and the stems in rather stronger 
tints of green and brown. The ground of pale blue floss silk is to 
be entirely filled in with long darning stitches. The beauty of this 
piece consists in the boldness of the design and the soft tone of 
the coloring. Standing in front of sucha piece of work the cabinet 
will show to full advantage, whether it be composed of ebony, in- 
laid with ivory, or of walnut, enlivened with pze¢ra dura, or of deli- 
cate satin-wood; whether it is Boule work, or comes from the 
master-hand of Riesener or Gouthiére. 

It is a pretty fashion to paint the woodwork of a room white, ani 
to have the furniture to correspond. A wall paper of terra-coita 
chimes in well with the white paint, as it is a warm color without 
the least hint of showiness. If to this is added a dado composed 
of brocade drapery of a darker shade than the walls, the foundation 
will be laid for an interior which it will be difficult to outrival. ‘The 
brocade is treble-box-plaited at intervals of a yard or so, and is cut 
so as to appear looped. It is edged with a handsome fringe and 
surmounted with a wooden beading. 


Another improvement to the walls is a deep frieze. The color of 
its ground must harmonize with the paper, but it may reasonably be 
more decided in tone. Inits ornamentation, ladies who paint have 
a fine chance of showing their skill with the brush. A frieze hay- 
ing a gold ground will be found attractive, provided the rest of the 
decorations accord. A flight of swallows is a good design, or 
butterflies, whose wings of vivid color form a splendid contrast to 
the gold. A cream ground is appropriate with pale blue wall paper, 
and apple blossoms or spring flowers do admirably for the orna. 
mentation. The width of the frieze is a matter of taste; they vary 
from six to eighteen inches, according to the height of the room 
and the decorator’s fancy. 


A year or two ago it was accounted an astonishing feat for a lady 
to make a floor of inlaid woods, but that is already a too frequent 
accomplishment to cause even a comment, unless the result be 
something rarely fine and artistically elaborate. A lady’s hands 
are capable of many things which only custom, that tyrannic, un- 
written law, kept her from enjoying a long time ago. Now she 
undertakes mantels, cabinets, bedsteads and tables in wood: and 
saucers, panels, plaques and boxes in brass, and she does these 
things with real skill and no inconsiderable amount of originality. 
The making of such things necessarily requires time, with the sole 
exception of the mantel above the fire-place. By no means should 
a sincere house maker be satisfied with that cold, glaring, tomb- 
like thing,—a marble mantel. If it comes to be yours as an inherit 
ance, or a torture in the guise of a blessing, cover its top with a 
lambrequin and its upright sides with hanging curtains in English 
fashion,—that is, screw metal eye-holes into the slightly projecting 
corners of the added mantel-board, and through them run a small 
rod of brass or of iron for the rings of the concealing curtain to 
hang upon. These eyes must bea part of the ends of screws 
which are long enough to fasten into the mantel-board, and, dow: 
below the permanent shelf, receive the rod under the latter object 
The curtains must be an agreeable contrast, or of a piece with the 
heavy fortidres. They should be very decorative, because mantel 
curtains are no mean part of the parlor ornaments. However, the 
most enthusiastic admirers of fire-place drapery will prefer an ur 
covered wood mantel if it be procurable. ‘ 


It appears, from the number that have been seen within the past 
few years, that the majority of houses must be fully furnished with 
screens, but “still they come,” and apparently in as great numbers 
as ever. A handsome design can be arranged from the flowers, 
leaves and fruit of pomegranates. The latter is imitated in velvet. 
in high relief. Some, in bursting, show the seeds within, done it 
bright floss. The leaves of green velvet are veined with silk, and 
the whole pattern is outlined with thick gold cord. Gold cord ané 
gold thread are much used in brightening the dark ground ani 


make it very rich looking. 
—Mrs. Frona E. Wait. 


pattern of conventionalized flowers and leaves. The design must 
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Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


PICKED UP IN PASSING. 


AND THOUGHT TO BE WORTHY OF A SECOND READING. 


A GIGANTIC KITCHEN. 
Mr. O. V. Morgan, who recently paid a visit to Norway, speaks 


| milk or sugar. 


in terms of praise of the great public kitchen, which is one of the | 


lions of Christiana. 
several years but a chequered existence; however, for years past 
it has been a highly successful institution. 
in building, etc., approaches £10,000. Attached to the kitchen 
and eating-rooms is a shop, where meat, bread, dairy produce, etc., 
are on saleat very moderate prices. Upward of 3,000 meals are 
served daily. The dinners consist of soup pr some farinaceous 
dish (porridge being a favorite), meat, vegetables and one sweet, 
all of good quality, and nicely served. The cost of such a meal is 
47 ore, equal to 6d. By reducing the number of plates,a corres- 
ponding saving is effected. A somewhat reduced price is made 
to those who take the food away, instead of eating in the spacious 
halls. The establishment is directed by a board, consisting of 
three members, selected by the shareholders, and acting without 
salary. The board engages the general manager, who has charge 
of all the purchases, and superintends the daily business. There 
are also engaged a cashier, a bookkeeper, a head cook with three 
assistants, a machinist, two ticket-clerks, three ladies in the shop, 
four waiters, four under-waiters, an out-door servant and twenty- 
nine women, occupied with the distribution of the dinner in plates, 
its delivery and other work. There are seven boilers. The roast- 
ing is done on a kitchen range, heated in the usual way. The 
steam necessary to the kitchen, the laundry, the heating of the 
dining-hall, and the working of the engine for the manufactory of 
forced meat, is supplied by a steam engine of 25-horse power. 
The annual consumption of the following articles amount to: 
Meat, about 650,000 lIbs.; bacon, 40.000 lbs.; butter, 20,000 Ibs.; 
dried cod, 30,c00 Ibs.; peas, 45,000 lbs.; rice, 11,000 lbs.; barley 
groats, 33,000 Ibs.; raw sugar, 22,000 Ibs.; refined sugar, 20,000 Ibs.; 
prunes, 9,500 lbs.; juices for flavoring, 33,000 quarts; potatoes, 
goo,oco Ibs.; different kinds of greens, 80,000 Ibs.; bread, 130,000 
lbs.; milk, 110,000 quarts ; beer, 10,000 quarts; and spices, 2,200 !bs. 


COOKERY IN CHINA. 

Our kitchen certainly is not so cosy and neat as American kitchens 
usually are. The smoke goes out through the skylight and 
wherever it finds an outlet. The walls are black with the accumu- 
lation of years of soot. That large stove in the corner is built of 
brick. On the top of this stove is a large round iron spider about 
three feet in diameter. In this rice is cooking. Straw, being 
cheaper, is burnt in this stove instead of wood, and some one is 
required to feed thé fire constantly. Turning to the left we see 
little clay stoves, on which food is frying in spiders or boiling in 
earthen pots over a wood fire. Vegetables are cut into bits and 
boiled with pork or mutton, making a soup. Greens are boiling. 
Fish is steaming, frying or stewing, with or without vegetables. 
Meat is cut fine ; when the spider becomes heated lard is put in it, 
then pieces of onion, then the shred meat, and all is stirred till 
well embrowned; then turnips, potatoes and sometimes other 
vegetables are added, and after boiling water is poured in the 
whole is left to simmerand stew. All food, we observe is cut in 
pieces before being cooked, or else before serving, for no knives, 
no forks, are used. At 10a. m. the tables are set; those for men 
either in the wings or in their rooms, and those for the women in 
their common sitting-room or parlor. Each table will seat eight 
persons. No table linen is used. Chopsticks and spoons are laid 
before each place. The food is brought in large bowls or plates. 
Rice is carried to the table in a wooden pail or wicker basket, from 
which it is served in small bowls. The servants summon the in- 
mates to breakfast. The younger ones do not presume to sit till 
their elders are seated; then, after making a show of asking per- 
mission to eat, when the elders gravely nod assent, the breakfast 
begins. Soup is taken first; then each person, holding the chop- 
sticks in the right hand and the bowl of rice in the left, lifts his 
food to his mouth and pushes the lumps in with the sticks, alter- 
nating this motion with picking meat, fish or vegetables from the 
dishes common to all. One must take only from that side of the 
plate which is nearest to him, however; it is‘a breach of etiquette 


Established in 1857, this kitchen had for | 
| is in America. 
The capital employed | 
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| to reach over to the opposite side. 


When one finishes he bids the 
rest “eat leisurely,” which is our mode of saying “excuse me.” 


| The Chinese invariably wash their hands and faces after every 


meal. Tea is drank about the same time. 


It is taken without 
Coffee is not common in China, and we are not 
accustomed to drink cold water. Tea is the national beverage, 
and is taken to assuage thirst at all times and occasions, as water 
At noon a lunch of cakes or pastry may be served. 
The majority of people are satisfied with two meals a day. 
Supper or dinner is served at 5 p. m.— Yan Phon Lee in Wide 
Awake. 


A SUBSTANTIAL LUNCH. 

Shortly after noon on a very warm day last week a large and 
self-possessed woman moved majestically through the open doors 
of the Hotel Brunswick. She wore a drab cloth dress that dis- 
played her ample but symmetrical proportions admirably, and 
there was every evidence of her having been, about ten years 
ago, a plumpand pretty young girl. She was mature and quite at 
ease. She stood on the threshold for a moment, selected a table, 
walked to it, seated herself with more or less reverbration, and 
deliberately began to draw off her gloves. It was observed that 
the waiters did not rush toward her with anxiety, though the 
waiter of the table that she had selected was polite and attentive. 
Meanwhile the substantial one sat with a bill of fare spread out 
before her, meditatively tapping her teeth with the ring on third 
finger of her right hand, then she called the waiter, and said, with 
the air of one whose ideas are well defined : 

“Bring me a bottle of XXX porter, not too cold, and then I 
want some thick soup—shrimp, you know—and a piece of broiled 
halibut and a nice, thick slice of roast beef, and—lem’me see? 
Have you any huckleberry pie?” 

“ Yes, madam.” 

“Well, bring me some, and then a small cup of coffee.” 

After this brilliant and decisive burst of eloquence she leaned 
back, and, looking over her ample proportions, allowed her eyes 
to rest casually and indifferently on the old club man who had 
followed her into the restaurant. ‘That worthy, who had evidently 
doubted his ability to swallow a single egg for breakfast, listened 
to the lady’s order with an air of one who is fascinated. It was 
too much for him. He rose, tossed a half-dollar coin to the waiter, 
and toddled off without a backward look, but with an expression 
of acute and fathomless disappointment on his face. The fair 
diner ate everything that she had ordered with gusto, topping the 
coffee with a cream merangue tart. Then she paid her bill, be- 
stowed a five-cent tip with infinite complacency upon the waiter, 
and sailed away. ‘The waiter, who is encroaching fast upon his 
sixtieth year, and who has been about New York restaurants of the 
better grade for nearly half that period, nodded with the familiar 
air of an old acquaintance to a solitary observer of all this and said: 

“| was two times surprised while waiting on that very charming 
lady—first, because she ate so much, and secondly, on account of 
the pleasant gift.” 

“ What pleasant gift?” 

“ The five-cent nickel piece. It is very seldom, indeed, that a 
lady eats much when she comes in alone for luncheon, and it is 
much more—no less—no more seldom that she remembers the 
waiter. This lady to-day ate up a large part of a five dollar bill 
and tipped me besides. As a general thing ladies who come in 
here for luncheon, or who go to any other fashionable up-town 
restaurant in the middle of the day, content themselves with about 
the cheapest thing on the bill of fare. They will take one portion 
of soup between them with a cup of tea and never think of order- 
ing wine. If they happen to be living in the country and are 
obliged to eat in town, they fill themselves up with ice cream, 
soda water and candies that they really have very little appetite for ; 
but aside from that I think economy has a great deal to do with 
it. Ladies who come in here to luncheon in the middle of the day 
unattended are satisfied with a plate of soup, but when they come 
in after the theater or opera with a gentleman they are always 
hungry enough to eat soft shell crabs, sweetbreads and terrapin, 
and to drink champagne to the bitter end. I suppose they do it,” 
continued the old waiter with a smile, “because they want to 
convince their escorts that they are perfectly healthy.”-—Mew 
York Sunday Sun. 
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TOO MUCH OF A GOOD THING. 


With all the attractive novelties for the little ones which abound 
now-a-days, there is one real draw-back. The child who is lavish- 
ly supplied with toys, games and other amusements becomes sur- 
feited, and soon loses the enjoyment which should be his. 

Take Neighbor E.’s family, for instance. At each succeeding 
Christmas the toy-shops are ransacked for ingenious and expen- 


sive contrivances for the autocrat, his little daughter, whose mind | 


is distracted by them, and who soon tires of all. 

Then each birthday brings a similar influx of gifts, which are 
soon broken or tossed aside. Aunt Sue returns with a fresh sup- 
ply from the Parisian bazars, and Uncle Will must not come 
back empty-handed from his business trips. 

The delightful children’s magazines and illustrated story-books, 
the like of which is known only in this golden age, are scarcely 
glanced at. The little American princess has a pony and groom 
for her exclusive use, but she does not care to ride, and the mother 
has no better alternative than to bribe her, with a small sum of 
money, to ride every day. Of course the child is overbearing, 
peevish, selfish; how could it be otherwise? 

The attachment of children to pets is often ‘the cause of much 
heart-break, as the most beloved creature is liable to meet an un- 
timely fate; but fortunately the griefs of childhood, though sin- 
cere and strong for the moment, are not of long duration. Their 
days of mourning are soon over and their tears dried. 

When the little ones are fretty and tired of amusing themselves 
and need a pleasing stimulus, try the experiment of making a long- 
eared, long-tailed nondescript, which may, with a stretch of credu- 
lity, be called a rabbit, out of a large pocket handkerchief. Call the 
attention of the small audience to the “ what-is-it ?” as it lies in the 
open palm of your right hand, with head pointing toward the 
elbow, your hand and arm being lightly held against your waist. 
With the left hand stroke “ poor bunny” for a while, and then 
suddenly propel it toward the elbow with a flying leap, caused by 
a quick push from the fingers of the right hand. To the childish 
mind the creation of their mother’s hands is magically endowed 
with active life, and exercises itself for their pleasure. 

When a member of the family is absent from home, let the chil- 
dren write letters, which they will enjoy as much as the recipient. 
Those who cannot even print may dictate their messages, employ- 
ing some willing amanuensis, and making their marks or sending 
their kisses after the approved fashion. Great is the joy when 
the children’s letters appear in print, as they sometimes do, in the 
correspondent’s department of certain papers. The delightful ex- 
perience of successful authorship is thus enjoyed very early _in life. 
—Mary Winchester. 


RAISING THE DUST. 


The broom has long been dubbed a woman’s weapon, and cer- 
tainly this innocent-looking article of household use, when pressed 
into service by a strong, energetic sweeper, is exceedingly effica- 
cious in driving from the fireside both friend and foe. Eyes, 
throat, lungs in vain protest against the “ quintessence of dust;” 
thoroughness is everything. Various patents, more or less suc- 
cessful, have been taken out on “ carpet-sweepers,” but the old- 
fashioned, indispensable holds its own against all changes and 
improvements. In purchasing this necessary article of discomfort, 
there should be careful selection if you desire the best. Choose 
green stuff, and see that the handle is not shaky. The stalk of 
the corn should not go below the sewing, as it is brittle and liable 
to break off. In sweeping, handle the broom lightly and skill- 
fully, the handle inclining forward, that the dust may thus be par- 
tially prevented from rising into the air, and so carried along by a 
gentle, continuous motion toward the place where it is to be gath- 
ered up. It requires some science and common sense combined 
to use a broom properly. Don’t lean on the handle unless you 
wish to curl and bend the edges, and aid the broom in rapidly 
acquiring a dilapidated appearance. Sweep on each side alter- 
nately, and wet before using to restore its flexibility. Brooms 
should each have a nail of their own whereon in their leisure mo- 
ments they may be suspended at a safe distance from the fire. If 
immersed in boiling suds once a week the brush will become very 
tough, will not cut a carpet, and will last much longer and always 
sweep like a new broom.—7Zoronto Truth. 


THE LOVE OF A FRIEND. 


Sweet friend, I thank thee for the love 
That thou hast given me; 

Close fast the portals of thy heart. 
Lest it should fly from thee. 


Keep it, I pray, in warm embrace, 
Ne’er let it take to flight,— 

Else sad to me the world would seem, 
And dark the hours of light. 


To feel that thy heart beats for mine 
Is like some nectar sweet,— 

Ambrosial nectar, only fit 
To lay at Cupid’s feet. 

And could a being made of clay 
Drink of the gods’ own wine, 

Ne’er would be felt the pleasure sweet 
That stirs this heart of mine. 


For well I know, sweet friend, that thou 
Wilt ever cause to start 

The melody of love that brings 
It’s echoes from my heart. 


And so, should some friends prove, alas! 
Friends only of fair weather, 
I still shall feel that love holds fast, 
And binds ovr hearts together. 
—Josephine Canning. 


OUR SLEEPING-ROOMS. 


A physician of note says: ‘“ We hear a great talk about malaria 
now-a-days, but there is more malaria to be found in most modern 
bedchambers than anywhere else.” Persons who are moderately 
intelligent on other topics, appear to have small thought, or that 
very perverted, on the subject of hygiene in their sleeping-rooms, 
and especially those occupied by children. The ventilation of a 
bedchamber cannot be too carefully attended to; and, as says 
Horace Mann, “seeing the atmosphere is forty miles deep all 
around the globe, it is a useless piece of economy to breathe it 
more than once.” 

Yet nine mothers out of ten carefully close all the windows, “for 
fear of colds ;and night air,” and leave two or three children to 
sleep in a stifling atmosphere, and see no connection between thie 
colds and throat troubles they have and the vitiated air she com- 
pels them to breathe night after night. Let the morning air and 
sunshine into the bedrooms as soon as possible after the occupants 
have arisen; and if there is no sunshine, and itis not raining, let in 
the air. Do not make up beds too soon after they are vacated. 

Look carefully after the washstand and the various utensils be- 
longing thereto. The soap dishes and toothbrush mugs cannot be 
kept too scrupulously clean. All slops and foul water should be 
emptied very promptly. Wash out and sun all pitchers, glasses 
and whatever vessels are used in the sleeping-room. 

Never allow water or stale bouquets of flowers to stand for days 
in the spare chamber after the departure of a guest. Towels 
that have been used should be promptly removed, and no soiled 
clothing allowed to hang or accumulate about the room. 

Closets opening into a sleeping apartment are often the recep- 
tacles of soiled clothes, shoes, and other articles, and become 
fruitful sources of bad air, particularly where there are small 
children. After such places the housewife should look with keen 
eye for objectionable articles, and remove them with an unspar- 
ing hand. 

Even so innocent a piece of furniture as the bureau may, by 
carelessness, become the recipient of articles which may taint the 
air of your bedchamber. Damp and soiled combs and brushes are 
not only unsightly and disgusting, but, lying soiled and unaired 
from day to day, will certainly contribute to evil air and odors, as 
will also greasy and highly scented hair ribbons, etc. Never lay 
freshly laundried clothes upon the bed, nor air the same in your 
bedroom, if possible to do so elsewhere. 

Do not hesitate to light a fire on cool mornings and evenings, 
and if so fortunate as to have an open fireplace, you possess a 
grand means of comfort and ventilation in the bedchamber. 

—The Builder — 
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DITOR'S POR TFOLIO. 


HoLyoKke, MAss., AND NEw York City, AuGusrt 8, 1885. 


All communications for the Editorial Department should be addressed to the 
Editor of HousEKEEPING, Holyoke, Mass. 


Particular attention is directed to our offer of awards of $500 for the best writing 
on special subjects, as described on page 26 of this issue. 


Postage stamps should accompany all contributions sent for editorial considera- 
tion, when the writers desire the return of their MSS.., if not accepted. 


This issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our exchanges are 
invited to copy from its columns—due credit being given—as they may desire, save 
the contributions of Miss MARIA PARLOA, all rights in these being especially 
reserved to the writer. 


‘The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be written 
expressly for its pages by our selected contributors, and,—with rare exceptions,— 
the entire Table of Contents will be served up from our own larder. Whenever 
we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this or a bite of that, we shall say where such 
bit or bite came from, and to whom it belongs. 


To ALL NEWSDE ALERS. 

Retail Newsdealers can send their orders for GooD HOUSEKEEPING to the 
News Companies from which they procure their regular supplies and have them 
filled. It will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York News Co., 
New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, Omaha and St. Paul; 
Brooklyn News Co., and Williamsburg News Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News 
Co.. Baltimore ; Central News Co., Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cin- 
cinnati; Cleveland News Co., Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston; 
Western News Co., Chicago; Pittsburg News Co., Pittsburg; Washington News 
Co., Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis News Co., St. 
Louis; New Orleans News Co., New Orleans; San Francisco News Co., San 
Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Providence; Albany News Co., Albany; 
Northern News Co., Troy; Detroit News Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co., 
Montreal; Toronto News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


SOCIAL FORMALITIES. 


The use of formality and ceremony is to compel the performance 
of social duties that would not be performed were it not for the 
authority of the custom. In the course of time the appropriate 
feelings accompany these acts and in the form of spontaneous 
motives displace the enforcement of organized habits. There is 
much in formality that is cold, false and deceitful, and “ civilized ” 
people ought to be above it. On the other hand, spontaneity in 
conduct, when a good result is intended, is what it pretends to be 
and promotes friendly feelings and associations. It may be well 
that some people are formal; they would be nothing if not cere- 
monious. It would be better, however, if they were quick to act 
without the compulsion of custom, obedient to the promptings of | 
many social feelings. 

No doubt many people, through the inertia of habit, are following 
lines of custom, while their natures aré fully competent to indulge 
in independent spontaneity. An illustration of one struggling for 
emancipation came to hand not long ago. The writer had been 
entertained for the first time at the house of a certain hospitable 
old gentleman and both were sitting with half an hour to wait for 
the arrival of the carriage in which the host proposed to take the 
guest to the railway station, when the former said: “I want to 
have you be sure to come and see me again, and if you don’t have 
any business calls this way, come without them.” He then added, 
apologetically: ‘I suppose I ought to have said this when bidding 
you good-bye at the station, but I like to say things when I think 
of them.” There was a charming naturalness in the old gentle- 
man’s invitation, and a whole-souled hospitality that were not to be 
misunderstood. They would have been almost totally lost if the 
invitation had been reserved for a last act of formality, as many 
are in the habit of doing. One may be justified in taking but very 
little stock in “come and see me again,” when accompanied witha 
“good-bye.” Though a suitable feeling may stand behind the in- 
vitation in such case, yet it is not to be compared to the certainty 
that exists in the less formal mode. If one is staying at a friend’s 
house for a portion of the day and is about to leave just before 
meal time, he must not think of accepting an invitation to remain 
for the meal when it is made at the time of departure, the guest, 
perhaps, with hat and cane in hand. The host could not say in 
plainer language: “Stay and dine with me; I do not expect that 


you will and rather hope that you will not, though you have a license 
_ to force yourself upon me.” Yet, how many people there are who 
issue their invitations in just this formal way, as if to get the credit 
for hospitality without conferring it upon any one. 

All admire a frank, natural person, who has no offensive traits, 
and it is to such persons that we most freely give our confidences. 
The foundation of social integration is the trust that people have 
in each other; it is for this reason that a lie is wrong. A false- 
| hood is a social offence, because it tends to weaken the ties that 
| hold society together. Hence formality may be wrong, for it may 
| tread upon the borders of deception, when practiced by people who 
have feelings well enough developed to enable them to do with- 
| 


out it. 

People of this description are “glad to see you” long before 
leaving their house, or they will not say that they are glad at all; 
they invite you to remain to dinner or to supper before you have 
gone so far in preparing for departure that it would be awkward 
to turn back; they don’t wait till they have to shout to you as you 
ride off, to say, “ come again ;” nor will it be a mere “ come again,” 
either, but a hearty request to repeat the visit,-or the invitation 
will hardly be made. So it will be found by those who have the 
feelings to prompt them to commendable social acts, that formality 
and ceremony dwarf their import, while the natural conduct creates 
a stronger fellowship, a new sympathy and an unmistakable atti- 
tude of regard. 


A HOUSEHOLD BOHUN UPAS. 


The Higher Life of the Household has nothing more dangerous 
or destructive to contend with in its progressive movements towards 
perfection than the evil genius of vain babbling, the repeating of 
scandal, the practice of evil speaking too often found in households 
otherwise nearly or quite perfect. The stiletto of the assassin is 
not more to be feared than is the tongue of “the busybody in other 
men’s matters.” Many a home has been blighted and destroyed, 
many a heart crushed beyond recovery, many a life embittered, 
not to say shortened, in days or hours, from the poison thrown 
upon the world by the tongue of the slanderer in simple every-day 
household tittle-tattle. 

“Gossip,” says George Eliot, “is a sort of smoke that comes 
from the dirty tobacco pipe of those who diffuse it; it proves noth- 
ing but the bad taste of the smoker,” and a more solid “chunk of 
frozen truth ” was never quarried than that which these terse words 
of the celebrated author represent. Good cooking, fine furniture, 
clean kitchens, tidy living rooms and healthful dormitories may be 
ever so plentiful, yet the blessings which all these naturally bring in 
| the ordinary course of events may be easily neutralized or defaced 

beyond recognition, by the flow of slime which follows in the wake 
| of the gossip-monger. 

Nothing more disturbs or debases the best interests of human 
life than does the venom which is often found hidden away among 
the small talk of many households, that “comes as doth the raven 
towards the infectious house, boding to all.” 

Dean Swift says of the gossip :— 


**She sits tormenting every guest, 
Nor gives her tongue one moment’s rest, 
In phrases battered, stale and trite, 
Which modern ladies call polite.” 


If gossip must be tolerated it should have its headquarters on the 
street or, at least, in public places, and be kept closely in those 
quarters. To give it a place in our homes is to admit there an ele- 
ment of unrest, discomfort and unhappiness, which knows no limit 
of evil consequence. A household that cannot be maintained in 
good and regular standing without the aid of street gossip, is a 
household not founded on the rock of permanence or real useful- 
ness, but is rather the one bui't on sandy foundations, and when 
the rains of misfortune, the floods of disappointment and loss and 
the winds of sorrow come, it falls, and great is the fall of it. There 
is no love, sympathy or good will in any of the constituent parts of 
its foundation stones. 

Habit has much to do with this matter of household gossip and 
a bad habit it is, indeed. Many and many a home circle becomes 
narrowed in extent, dwarfed in influence, paralyzed in effect, from 


the evil practice of unduly gossiping about its neighbor’s affairs, 
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other cause, and without fully realizing to how great an extent it 
makes itself simply an arena for pulling somebody down, or some- 
thing to pieces, and for magnifying the foibles and follies of others 
into heinous sins and grievous offences, where trifling errors only 
exist, instead of being, as it should be, a well appointed place for 
the cultivation of the better qualities of the human heart and for 
rearing altars sacred to the development of affection, regard and 
kind consideration “for all the world and the rest of mankind.” 

“| wonder whether I shall reach the sidewalk before I shall be 
pulled to pieces as every one else has been,” said a lady on leaving 
a cosy and comfortable New England home, where she had, with 
a friend, been making a social call, and where, during that call, the 
minutes had been crammed full of gossip, small talk and rehearsals 
of the shortcomings of this, that and the other one, without one 
word of sensible, edifying and useful conversation, having once 
been sandwiched in between the oft repeated layers of worse than 
idle words. The remark was overheard by the lady of the house 
in closing the door, which last act could not have been done more 
forcibly than it was had a thunderbolt fallen at the instant. It was 
like the flash of a mirror before her eyes. She saw herself as she 
never did before, and she was appalled when she came to take an 
account of stock of the words she had uttered during the previous 
half hour. She was,in the main, a sensible woman, a devoted 
wife, a loving mother, a kind neighbor and everything else that is 
ordinarily said of people—after they die,—but she had allowed the 
besetting sin of “talking about folks” to get such possession of 
her faculties of speech, which had grown by what it fed upon until 
she was met upon her own threshold by a face to face view of the 
sin which had there found her out. To her credit be it said, she 
has never again been guilty of the offence which was as much of 
an offence to herself as it was to others, when her eyes were fully 
opened to its extent and enormity, and was enabled “to see our- 
selves as others see us.” The lady who went down the door-steps 
on the occasion never passed up them again, but were she to do so, 
to-day, she would find, as she did before, a pleasant home, where 
neatness, order, good taste, and abundance had place, and she 
would find, in addition, that a bit had been put between the teeth 
and a bridle on the tongue of every member of that household. 

Influences and effects, such as germinate and grow up from hot- 
beds of senseless gossip, have pertinent illustration in the fabled 
Bohun Upas tree, which is popularly supposed to exhale a breath 
of poison from its buds and foliage that is death to everything in 
its vicinity. In this case the breath of heaven seems too clean to 
be contaminated by an impurity of such a destructive nature, and 
in the case of the household gossip the surrounding misfortunes 
and dangers are equally.to be deplored and condemned. : 

Goop HOouSEKEEPING believes in lively, pleasant, chatty homes, 
but it believes, also, in having that life and pleasure made improv- 
ing, instructive and valuable, rather than dwarfing, debasing and 
damaging to the welfare and happiness of “ the life that now is and 
that which is to come.” In other words, it does of believe in 
turning so sacred a place as home into a gossip shop. 

The tone and temper of these remarks would seem to indicate 
that they are pointed at the feminine portion of the household and 
so they are, quite naturally, as the “women folks” are the recog- 
nized rulers of the household, but the “men folks” are not all 
guiltless and, so far as they may fairly come under condemnation 
in this connection, the words we write are for them. And, further- 
more, it is simple truth to say that a man gossip is the most miser- 


by well meaning humanity. From gossips of all sexes, kinds and 
qualities, deliver us, and from the presence and power of gossiping 
men, “ Good Lord deliver us.” 


_HOW TO GET GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 

We have letters from different parts of the country saying that 
the writers fail to find Goop HOUSEKEEPING at such and such a 
news stand. If such will ask their news dealers to order from the 
American News Co., or any of its branch agencies throughout the 
country, they will be promptly supplied. 

If this fails, a remittance of $2.50 directly to the publication 
office will insure the receipt of the paper for one year, and a valu- 
able book premium besides—all post free. 


BRIEF EDITORIAL MENTION. 


The Norfolk County (Mass.) Register “ cannot begin to say all the 
good words that ought to be said of GooD HOUSEKEEPING.” 


The Norfolk Virginian finds that HOUSEKEEPING “has a 
practical value no other publication within our knowledge sup- 
plies.” 


The Richmond (Va.) Christian Advocate is responsible for the 
truthful statement that “Goop HOUSEKEEPING is a very valuable 
magazine for the home.” 


The Springfield (Il.) State Register is firm in the belief that 
“Goop HOUSEKEEPING is a most excellent family magazine ” 
and that “no family should be without it.” 

The Boston Sunday Times pats us pleasantly on the head in 
saying that “ Goop HOUSEKEEPING, a magazine still young, takes 
its place in the magazine world, with the ease and grace of a 
veteran.” 


The Indianapolis Grocer has discovered that “there is a charm 
in this magazine [Goop HOUSEKEEPING] that is irresistible,” and 
that ‘no family can fail to get a dozen times the worth of a year’s 
subscription out of a single number.” 


The Western Agriculturist speaks the words of truth and sober- 
ness in saying that “‘Goop HOUSEKEEPING isa paper for happy 
homes,” and with equal correctness adds that it has “the ablest 
corps of practical writers.ever engaged upon any similar journal in 
America.” 


The Wilmington (Del.) Every Evening reads Good Hovse- 
KEEPING religiously and profitably, as is evidenced by its running 
commentary on number 5, the sum and substance of which is that 
“the number is as complete as its predecessors in its variety of 
commendable matter.” 


The Lawrence (Mass.) Daily American makes two good points 
in remarking, rst, that “‘Goob HOUSEKEEPING proves to be one of 
the few able magazines in its special field,” and 2d, that “the first 
number was a model of what a periodical of this kind -should lhe, 
and each succeeding number has equalled, if not excelled, its prece- 
cessor.” 


The Utica (N. Y.) Observer makes a prominent “ Literary Note” 
of the fact that “ Among the valuable publications of the day is the 
semi-monthly Goop HOUSEKEEPING,” and adds that “it covers 
the whcle range of subjects which the housekeeper is daily called 
upon to attend to, and from beginning to end it is brimful of excel- 
lent hints and instruction.” 


The Farmington (Me.) Journal raises its right hand and affirms 
that “ No magazine was ever published that more completely filled 
its place than Goop HOUSEKEEPING,” and adds, without any men- 
tal reservation, that “This magazine aims to instruct in that <e- 
partment which its name implies, and, by presenting all these 
matters in a narrative form, it admirably succeeds in its under- 
taking.” 


The Springfield (Ohio) Sunday News takes off its coat, rolls up 
its sleeves and goes at us in this fashion: ‘Among the many ex- 


| cellent and admirable magazines for which this country is so justly 
able of all men, despicable, detestable, and a being to be shunned | 


distinguished, none ranks higher nor none more completely and 
splendidly fills its sphere than Goop HOUSFKEEPING, published 


| by Clark W. Bryan & Co., Holyoke, Mass., and 111 Broadway, N. 


Y. Until Goop HOUSEKEEPING came into life and circulation, the 
general public scarcely conceived that so much pleasing, elegant 
and profitable literature could be found and sustained under suc! a 
title. Now, though but five numbers old, its visits every other 
week are not only warmly welcomed but eagerly looked for. !n- 
deed, and in truth, Goop HousEKEEPING fills a long felt want, 
and is a desideratum in every household. All who have not seen 
this magazine should at once send for asample copy. To miss one 
of its numbers is like losing a link from a beautifully wrought 
golden chain. When you subscribe, ask for the back numbers 
fm full.” 
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MRS. PARTINGTON’S BLESSING. 


Among the many words of cheer that are showered upon Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING, there comes to us nothing more “ tender and true” 
than the hearty “blessing” from Mrs. Partington, the venerable 
and veritable dame of world-wide fame,—a warm friend of the editor 
in other days and tenderly remembered still,—who passed the 71st 
milestone of life’s journey on the 12th of July, 1885, a member of 
the Shut-in-Society from long endured rheumatic pains and miser- 
ies, but with a heart still beating warm and true for the loved ones of 
life, and as sunny a smile as if the handmaids of health and wealth 
had measured every step of the way to and past the three-score 
and ten milestone of earth’s pilgrimage. 


FROM GREENLAND’S ICY MOUNTAINS, 


Or rather from “ India’s Coral Strand,” comes a subscription to 
Goobp H®USEKEEPING. From Rangoon, Burmah, Mr. F. D. 
Phinney sends a subscription fora year. A complimentary copy 
of No. 1 was sent him, with which he was so much pleased that he 
orders it sent regularly, and the letter conveying the remittance 
adds, You will be pleased to know that your new periodical has 
so quickly won its way so far around the globe.” ‘This comes very 
near to putting “a girdle round the earth in forty minutes,” and is 
rather a flattering record for a journal not yet three months old. 
Of course we are pleased, and so much so that we take occasion to 
practice what we preach and say—not “Thanks ”—but “ Thank 
You.” 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING PRIZE PAPERS. 


We have several reminders of the fact that the time set for pre- 
paring contributions intended to compete for the $250, $200 and $50 
Prize Papers for GoobD HOUSEKEEPING is very short—July rst— 
and after a careful consideration of the matter we have decided 
to extend the time to Tuesday, September ist. In this connection, 
we have to say, in reply to inquiry regarding the manner of prepar- 
ing the papers, that the first, “ How to Eat, Drink and Sleep as 
Christians Should,” may well be divided into three parts of two 
papers each, two to be devoted to Eating, two to Drinking and two 
to Sleeping as “ Christians Should.” The second series may also 
be divided in the same way, two being devoted to the Mistress, two 
to the Maid and two to the Mistress and Maid. The third is ex- 
pected to cover allkinds and varieties of Bread, in whatever form 
popularly made or used. s 


Were there any doubts in the minds of men—and women, as well, 
as to there being a place for GOOD HOUSEKEEPING in the world’s 
broad field of usefulness, such must have been dispelled by the cor- 
dial reception which our magazine has had at the hands of the press. 
With only a single exception,—that of .an editor up in Vermont. 
who ts almost “ scared to death” because there are already too many 
pupers,—the editors of all our best and most important journals, 
nol only of this, but of other countries, as well, have seen the 
“clernal fitness of things” in the establishment of Good House- 
KEEPING, aad the favorable comment upon its conduct has been so 
hearty and universal as to make the responsibility of its future 
management weighty in the extreme. 

There has already come to our editorial rooms OVER TWELVE 
HUNDRED HIGHLY COMMENDATORY “NOTICES OF THE PRESS,” 
and applications for exchange come to us by every mail from the 
most distinguished and influential journals of the times. 

/n addition to this we have a record of SEVERAL THOUSAND 
EXTRACTS FROM OUR PAGES, the most of which are carefully 
credited to our authors and to GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, as well. 
Only a few are. stolen and set afloat on the great sea of news- 
paperdom without being properly ticketed. 

We have no hesitation in saying that this record of appreciation 
and good willis without a parallel in the history of American 


Journalism. 


“THANKS” vs. “THANK YOU.” 


The discussion of this subject in Goon HousEKEEPING for June 
13, has had wide copying and comment in the columns of the news- 
papers of this country, and even on the other side of the water. A 
new point, however, is raised by the Boston Sunday Herald, which 
is worthy of consideration,—the one that too many Americans are 
disposed to ignore either form of expression. The Herald says: 
“In the absence of something better to discuss, a controversy has 
recently arisen over the substitution of the word ‘ Thanks’ for the 
expression ‘Thank You.’ Some of our esteemed contemporaries in 
the West hold that, while it may be perfectly proper to limit one’s 
expression of gratitude to the single word ‘thanks,’ it is in much 
better taste to adhere to the older and more formal acknowl- 
edgment. We fancy that this is very much a matter of personal 
opinion. The late Charles Sumner, who in most things carried 
the formality of politeness to an extreme, invariably used the word 
‘thanks,’ instead of the term ‘thank you,’ and, if we are not greatly 
mistaken, this practice on his part had the sanction of the highest 
social authorities in England. ‘The trouble with a great many of 
our American people is that in the affairs of everyday life they are 
indisposed to use either form of acknowledgment.” 


FOR THE HOMES OF THE WORLD. 


With the plain, yet pleasant looking, easily signaled and readily 
comprehended flag of ‘‘Goop HOUSEKEEPING” at its mast head, 
a new candidate for public favor and—hoped for—private fortune 
is launched on the uncertain sea of human endeavor. The enter- 
prise is the outcome of grave thought, of much careful considera- 
tion, and is undertaken with the well fixed conviction that it has a 
mission of its own to fulfil, compounded of about equal proportions 
of public duty and private interest. 

Our homes are what we make them—good, bad or indifferent— 
and their precepts and practices are necessarily more or less 
sharply defined, intensified and demonstrated in our own individual 
lives. They are the fortresses from which the battles of life are 
really fought—the embrasures from which are fired “the shot 
heard round the world,” with more telling effect for weal or woe 
than any other worldly actions known to humanity. 

Good housekeeping makes good homes, speaking after the man- 
ner of men. ‘Tolerably good housekeeping makes tolerably—and 
never more than tolerably—good homes. Poor housekeeping pro- 
duces only poor homes. Grapes are never gathered from thorns, 
nor figs from thistles, along the highways and byways of mankind's 
domestic heritage. 

When our homes are strongly and firmly built on good founda- 
tions, finished carefully, furnished completely, provisioned fully 
and well maintained throughout, the best possible means are pro- 
vided for a successful resistance of any siege that may be set up 
against them, from whatever source it may come, and for meeting 
with a bold front any outward emergency that may arise in any of 
the varied walks of life. 

The long lines of the regularly drawn up armies which file into 
the business marts of New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, 
New Orleans, San Francisco, and thousands of places of lesser 
population, each week day morning of the year, and file back again 
at night, in turn, obtain their daily strength and life-blood, the am- 
munition for fighting each day’s battle—without which their field 
guns would be feeble if not powerless—at their homes. 

Nor do these populous towns stand alone in this regard. The 
residents of the hill towns of New England, of the fertile fields of 
the sunny South, and of the broad prairies of the great West, each, 
according to their own manners and customs, exhibit the same 
features of worldly action to a greater or less degree. From these 
also go out and return, at rise and set of sun, millions, yea, many 
millions of the human race, to fight for dear life daily, and for those 
who are dearer even than life itself. How desirable, nay, how 
vitally important, then, that these vast armies of men and women 
and children should endeavor, by every known means or attainable 
methods, to make their homes those of economy, comfort and good 
cheer, fully abreast with the foremost spirit of the age in which 
they live, in all the details that help to make life worth the living. 

To produce and perpetuate perfection—or as near unto perfec- 
tion as may be attained in the Household—is the purpose and 
mission of GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 
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HouskKEEPING. 


A PAGE OF FUGITIVE VERSE. 


That may be read again and again, with both pleas- 
ure and profit, in the Homes of the World. 


To the Editor of Gooo HOUSEKEEPING: 

Please reprint the enclosed waif in your col- 
umn of *‘ strays”’ to see if its author is known to 
any one. Yours truly, 

RosE TERRY COOKE. 
THE SURE ESTATE. 
What signify the care and pain 
That I must yet endure— 
The loss of love, the love in vain, 
The crime of being poor? 


I’ve an estate of solid earth, 
Nor bread nor very deep, 

Where wild winds blow, and daisies grow, 
And moonlight shadows sleep. 


’Tis six feet long, and two feet wide, 
Shut out from sorrow’s call ; 

It shall be mine some happy day— 
Enough, though it be smail. 


Till trump of doom it shall be mine, 
And make amends for all— 

Lost health, lost heart, lost love, lost hope ; 
More than amends for all. 


WIFE, CHILDREN AND FRIENDS. 


When the black-lettered list to the gods was presented 
(The list of what fate for each mortal intends) , 
At the long string of ills a kind goddess relented, 
And slipped in three blessings—wife, children and 
friends. 


In vain surly Pluto maintained he was cheated. 
For justice divine could not compass its ends. 
The scheme of man’s penance he swore was defeated, 
For earth becomes heaven, with wife, children, 
and friends. 


If the stock of our bliss is in stranger hands vested, 
The fund, ill-secured, oft in bankruptcy ends ; 
But the heart issues bills which are never protested, 
When drawn on the firm of wife, children, and 
triends. 


The day-spring of youth, still unclouded by sorrow, 
Alone on itself for enjoyment depends ; 
But drear is the twilight of age if it borrow 
No warmth from the smile of wife, children, and 
friends. 
—William Robert Spencer. 


MY LITTLE BOY LAUGHS IN HIS 
SLEEP. 


{The following poem was written by Rev. Robert 


Sloss, now at Greensburg, Ind. It was composed, Mr. 
Sloss writes a friend, one night when suffering so he 
could not sleep. While walking the floor, his little 
boy “ laughed in his sleep,’’ and called forth the lyric 
thoughts :] 


It was night, and the stars were a talking 
To each other far out on the deep, 

While in my room I weary kept walking, 
My little boy laughed in his sleep. 


Those stars which they say always twinkle, 
Full of thoughts which heavenward peep, 
Seemed to bring back the spirit of childhood 

As my little boy laughed in his sieep. 


They twinkled ; and there was the brooklet, 
All shining and silvery and steep, 

Where the trout which | caught in my basket 
Made my little boy laugh in his sleep. 


O’er the sea, where the sands were suggestive 
Of fate, and creation, and God; 

In the seaweed so silently growing 
Or grasses turned up with the sod. 


The stars beckoned and called me over 
To come to the beautiful shore, 

To see all the smiles that had fallen, 
As rose leaves had fallen betore. 


You see there’s rosemary for remembrance 
And pansies for thoughts sad and deep ; 


The violets all withered when she left me. 
But my little boy laughs in his sleep. 
The stars shone in the silent grasses 
Which grow where the waves look and leap, 
They tell of the land of the blessed, 
Where the children laugh in their sleep. 
Then I thought of the days that are darkest 
Of the trials which surely must come, 
And I dreamed of the spirit who carest 
For those who are folded at home. 


And I said as I thought of the future 
With thoughts which caused me to weep, 
“Oh, God! grant this little one blessing, 
That my child may laugh in his sleep.”’ 


NOT SO NICE AS IT READS. 


A crack in the vase, and the roses all scattered; 
A snarl in the knitting, a hunt for the ball ; 


The ink-bottle shattered, the carpet bespattered ; 


Dirt-pies in the hall. 
The fruit on the table by tiny teeth bitten ; 
Wee prints of wet fingers on window and door ; 
Poor grandmamma’s cap, as a frock for the kitten, 
Dragged down on the floor. 
Soft gurgles of laughter, a sunshine glancing, 
As somebody flits in and out like a bird; 
Strange accidents chancing wherever the dancing 
Small footsteps are heard. 
‘Come, Ethel, my baby, your gray eyes uplifting, 
Stand here by my side. Do you know the wee sprite 
Who into some ever-new mischief is drifting 
From morning till night?” 
A smile like a sunbeam, so coy and caressing— 
She smiles in my face like the witch that she is ; 
No need of more guessing. ‘* My trouble, my blessing, 
Come give mea kiss!” 
— Unidentified. 


THE OLD HOME. 
O little house lost in the heart of the lindens, 
What would I not give to behold you once more! 
To inhale once again the sweet breath of your roses, 
And the starry clematis that climbed round your 
door— 
To see the neat windows thrown wide to the sunshine; 
The porch where we sat at the close of the day, 
Where the weary foot trav’ ler was welcome to rest him, 
And the beggar was never sent empty away; 
The wainscoted walls and the low-rafted ceilings ; 
To hear the loud tick of the clock on the stair, 
And to kiss the dear face bending over the Bible, 
That always was laid by my grandmother’s chair ! 
O bright little garden beside the plantation, 
Where the tall flewrs-de-/is blue banners unfurled, 
And the lawn was alive with the thrushes and black- 
birds, 
I would you were all I had known of the world! 
My sweet pink pea-cluster! Myrare honeysuckle! 
My prim polyanthuses all of a row! 
In a garden of dreams | still pass and caress you, 
But your beautiful selves are forever laid low— 
For your walls, little house, long ago have been lev- 
eled ; 
. Alien feet your smooth borders, O garden, have 
trod ; 
And those whom I loved are at rest from their labors, 
Reposing in peace in the bosom of God! 
— Unidentified. 


KNITTING THE STOCKING. 

Knitting the stocking which hourly grows, 

A grand-dame sits in her easy chair— 
Her gossip talk serenely flows, 

And soft on her neck lies her show-white hair. 
She speaks of customs that now are not, 

Of the pride and fashion that strut and swell: 
Nothing that happened has been forgot, 

And strange are the tales that she loves to tell. 
‘*It was not the way in the days of old 

To dress in silks and laces rare,” 
She said, ** for we had no surplus gold, 

And life was full of toil and care. 
“The homely duties that day by day 

Came steadily ’round without a miss, 


Kept idle follies far away, 
And taught us that work was the surest bliss. 


“ To plow, and sow, and reap, and run 
On various errands, employed the men ; 
While the women, whose work was never done, 
Would bake, and wash, and scrub—and then, 
* When all the heavier tasks were o’er, 
Would still have something to prepare, 
If only to darn, or sweep the floor, 
Or sew or knit in some ancient chair. 


“* We would spin and weave in the old-time days, 
And evenings after dark and tea 
Our beaux would come to the fireside blaze— 
And this was the way John courted me. 
“| tell you it isn’t dress and show 
That make the world seem bright and fair,” 
The grand-dame said—and saying so 
She fell asleep in her easy chair! 
— Unidentified. 


GOOD-NIGHT AND GOOD-MORNING. 
A fair little girl sat under a tree 

Sewing as long as her eyes could see; 

Then smoothed her work and folded it right, 

And said, ** Dear work, good-night, good-night! ¥ 


Such a number of rooks came over her head, 
Crying ‘‘ Caw, caw!” on their way to bed, 

She said, as she watched their curious flight, 

** Little black things, good-night, good-night !” 


The horses neighed, and the oxen lowed, 

The sheep's “ Bleat! bleat !”’ came over the road ; 
All seeming to say, with a quiet delight, 

“Good little girl, good-night, good-night ! ” 


She did not say to the sun, ‘* Good-night!” 
Though she saw him there like a ball of light ; 
For she knew he had God’s time to keep 

All over the world and never could sleep. 


The tall pink foxglove bowed his head ; 
The violets curtsied, and went to bed; 
And good little Lucy tied up her hair, 
And said on her knees her favorite prayer. 


And while on her pillow she softly lay, 
She knew nothing more till again it was day ; 
And all things said to the beautiful sun, 
Good-morning, good-morning ! our work is begun.’ 
—Lord Houghton. 
THE OLD HOMESTEAD. 
Ah, here it is, the dear old place 
Unchanged through all these years, 
How like some sweet familiar face 
My childhood’s home appears. 
The grand old trees behind the door, 
Still spread their branches wide ; 
The river wanders as of yore, 
With sweetly running tide ; 
The distant hills look green and gray, 
The flowers are blooming wild ; 
And everything looks glad to-day 
As when I was a child. 
Regardless how the years have flown, 
Half wondering I stand, 
I catch no fond, endearing tone, 
I clasp no friendly hand ; 
I think my mother’s smile to meet, 
I list my father’s call. 
I pause to hear my brother’s feet 
Come bounding through the hall: 
But silence all around me reigns, 
A chill creeps through my heart ; 
No trace of those I love remains, 
And tears unbidden start. 


What though the sunbeams fall as fair, 
What though the budding flowers 

Still shed their fragrance on the air 
Within life’s golden hours: 

The loving ones that clustered here 
These walls may not restore ; 

Voices that filled my youthful ear 
Will greet my soul no more. 

And yet I quit the dear old place 
With slow and lingering tread, 

As when we kiss a clay cold face 


And leave it with the dead. 
— Unidentified, 
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Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


G00D HOUSEKEEPING 


A Famity JouRNAL. 


Gouducted in the Interests of The Higher Life of the Household. 


ISSUED EVERY OTHER WEEK, 
CLARK W. BRYAN & Co., 
PUBLISHERS. 


(LARK W. BRYAN, 
1). SACKETT, 
R. Bryan. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 
111 BROADWAY, TRINITY BuILDING, Rooms 135 and 137. 
D. H. SACKETT, Resident Partner. 


$2.50 A YEAR, WITH A PREMIUM TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER. 


Single Copies, Ten Cents. 


at Holyoke | as sccond-class mail matter. 


‘PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 


Ho: YOKE, Mass. - - NEw YORK Crry. 
AUGUST 8, 8, 1885. 


Goopv HousEKEEPING is published in magazine form, containing never less than 
32 pages, on a page cf nine by twelve inches, convenient at once for easy reading, 
for 2 place cn the center table, and for binding. 


Svery subscriber for a full year will be entitled to a Valuable Book on some 
one f the many Interesting Household Subjects of the day. These will also be 
sent post-paid. 
will be issued Every Other Week and sent to subscribers, post-paid at the rate 
of $2.50 per year ; $1.50 for six months, or $1.00 for four months. Single Copies 
Ten Cents. 

Subscriptions may be remitted by Check to the order of the Publishers, by Postal 
Note, Money Order or Registered Letter. 


OUR GOOD HOUSEKEEPING FAMILY. 


Wat SOME OF THEM HAVE DONE AND WILL CONTINUE TO Do. 


IJousekeeping, whether good or bad, is confessedly a realm where 


women rule and reign; but no housekeeping is so good—so perfect as 


where “women-folks ” 


and “men-folks” live and labor harmoniously 


together. Eve prepared food and made clothes, while Adam worked in 


the Garden. Had she been content to get on without eating forbidden 


fruit, and ignoring the first sanitary law of the universe, and had e had 


the courage of conviction, it is fair to presume that the world might 


to-day have been one vast “ Garden of Eden.” 


With the purpose of recognizing and obeying the laws of nature that 


tend to health and long life, of enhancing the value of the many comforts 


and conveniences that lie along the pathway of humanity—to be gathered 


up as we will—of improving and perfecting our physical moral and 


mental conditions, we have drawn up around our Goop HouSEKEEPING 


family table a Cabinet of carefully selected counselors and assistants— 


” 


“women-folks’’ and ‘‘men-folks’’—of experience, culture and wisdom 


with clear heads, intelligent minds and industrious hands, and renowned 


as close thinkers or comprehensive writers on subjects pertaining to the 
cthics of household life. Of these, 
Marion Harland, pre-eminent as an author of healthy fiction, and with an 


established reputation as an authority on the practical in Home Life, will contribute 
on miscellaneous subjects pertinent to the title and scope of our journal. Her first 


pap.r will be a sketch of the “* Literary Elements of Home Life.” 


Miss Maria Parloa, of well-earned, world-wide fame as the conductor of 
one of the best of the many valuable American Cooking Schools, the author of 


several Cook Books of great popularity, and one of the most prominent and prac- 


tcal women of the times in her specialties, will furnish for each issue interesting 


papers covering Bills of Fare, Suggestions as to what the Markets Afford, How to 
Obtain Kitchen Supplies, and What to do with Them when Obtained, Original 
Copyrighted Receipts, etc. 


A Serial Story from the pen of Mrs. Rose Terry Cooke, one of the 
most fascinating and practical writers of the day, vividly presenting the Sunshine 


Shadow cf Domestic Life, bears the title ef Tom and Sally: How they Level 
and Lived a Life Worth the Living.” 

Miss Mary E. Dewey, whese charming biography of the late Catherine 
Sedgwick, and of the late Rev. Dr. Orville Dewey, her father, in connection with 
the eminent success with which she formerly conducted a Young Ladies’ School, 
at Sheffield, Mass., have won for her an excellent reputation both as a teacher and 
writer, will contribute frequently, writing on the Practical in Housekeeping and 
the Amenities of the Home Circle. 

Miss M. S. Devereux, superintendent of the Boston Industrial School, 
at Boston Highlands, will prepare a comprehensive resumé of the doings cf the 
celebrated Bosten Cooking School, and furnish other contributions. 


Mrs. D. H. R. Goodale, of enviable fame as one of the trinity of noted 
authors who made ther exfree into the literary world from Berkshire’s far-famed 
“Sky Farm,” will furnish a series of papers on ‘‘Company Dinners.” 


Mrs. Hester M. Poole, of large experience in Household Art Affairs, w®l 
write on “ Household Decoration.” 

Mrs. Georgiana H. S. Hull, with excellent facilities for observation and 
capabilities for writing of Family Fashions and Farcies, will write authoritatively 

n “ The Fashions.” 

Miss Lucretia P. Hale, whose famous “ Peterkin Papers” have demon- 
strated hew interestingly she writes cf the ludicrous in home life, will favor our 
readers with some cf her pleasant sketches at an early day. 


Miss Anna L. Dawes, cne of the most promising of our younger writers 
on Househcld Affairs will contribute, more or less extensively. 


Mrs. H. M. Plunkett, author of “ Women, Plumbers and Doctors,”’ will 
write of Housekeepers’ Clubs. 

Miss Dora Read Goodale, the younger of the ‘‘ Goodale Sisters,” will 
be heard from, with some of her choicest Gems of Poesy. 

SOME OF THE ‘‘ MEN-FOLKs.” 

Mr. E. C. Gardner, author of “‘ Homes and How to Make Them,” ‘‘ The 
House that Jill Built,” etc., and the editor of —THr Bu1LpDER,— commences in 
our first issue a handsomely illustrated Serial, entitled “‘ Model Homes for Model 
Housekeeping.” 

Milton Bradley, the inventor of many of the best Household Games extant, 
and the publisher of a valuable Kindergarten Educational Series, writes cn House- 
hold Relaxation, and will have the oversight of a Home Amusement Department. 


Dr. F. M. Hexamer, a recognized authority on Gardening, whether for 
Pleasure or Profit, and the accomplished editor of the American Garden, will 
contribute a Series of Papers on the Blessed Influence of Flowers in the House- 
hold, with Practical Instructions for their Cultivaticn and Training. 

Mr. W. Paul Gerhard, a practical sanitary and civil engineer, and author 
of such valuable works as his ‘“‘ House Drainage and Sanitary Plumbing,” “ Hints 
on the Drainage and Sewerage of Dwellings,” etc., has in course of preparation 
for Goop HOUSEKEEPING a series of illustrated papers on “ Domestic Sanitary 


- Appliances.” 


A valuable series of papers is also being prepared by an anonymous writer, to be 


entitled “‘ Social Salad, with Home-made Dressing.”’ This series is supposed to 
be prepared either by the author of ‘The Bread Winners” cr ** The Money 


Makers ”’—or, some one else. 


We have also pending negotiations with Competent Writers representing the 
Sick Room, Care and Treatment of Children, and General Sanitary Features. 
Also Practical Writers on Furnishing, Decorating, Heating, Lighting and House- 
hold Miscellaneous Economics. 


Tested Recipes and carefully prepared Bills of Fare from able and experi- 
enced Housewives and Cooks will have prominent ‘place, as well as Instructive 
Articles on Dining-room Delectation ; and the Kitchen will have aid and comfort 
from several writers of eminence and ability as to Kitchen Management, having in 
view its Wastes and Economies. 


We are also promised papers, from time to time, from writers of both sexes who 
are competent to speak of Home Hospitality, and to edify and instruct as to the 
Proprieties of Life in the matter of Home Entertainment, some of whom prefer 
that their names should not be made public. 


The best material to be gathered from a generous reading of books, treating upon 
he subject of Domestic Life, will have place at frequent intervals, as space and 
opportunity may offer. A careful gathering of the many good things having refer- 
ence to Housekeeping Affairs, that may be found floating = the great sea of 
newspaperdom, will also be made for each issue. 
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A FEW PERSONAL COMMENTS. 


On Goov HouSEKEEPING AS IT APPEARS TO THE WORLD AT LARGE. 


Wanted ‘“‘at the Office” and ‘fat Home.” 

The editor of a New England daily journal says :— 

I think so well of Goop HousEKEEPING that I should like to have it 
regularly in exchange, and I enclose my check for which please send it 
to my address. 

May it Live Long and Prosper. 

A Brooklyn lady sends congratulations and benedictions as 
follows :— 

I congratulate you most sincerely upon the appearance and contents of 
Goop HousEKEEPING. May it live long and prosper as well as the 
author of its being. 

It Must Succeed. 

An old war horse of New England journalism, now running out 
to grass, comments and prophesies :— 

Goop HousEKEEPING is very attractive in appearance. It must succeed. 


The Thing for Homes and Hearts Everywhere. 

An East Boston business man tells what he and his wife think 
about it :— 

I like the first number of Goop HousEKEEPING. I shall take it myself 
and I think I can get some subscribers. Nothing since the demise of 
Hearth and Home has seemed to myself and wife (a model New England 
housekeeper) so near the thing for homes and hearts everywhere. 

A Demand for It. 

A New York book publisher of large experience, is interested 
and prophetic: 

I am greatly interested in Goop HOUSEKEEPING, so far as I have had 
time to examine it. I think you will find there is a demand for it. 


An Excellent and Greatly Needed Enterprise. 
The editor of a leading Sunday put a at the West, commends 
and sends good wishes :— 


I wish you very great success in a most excellent and greatly needed 
enterprise. 


_ Just what Every Home which Strives to Grow Better Needs. 
A Chicopee Falls (Mass.) bookkeeper in a large manufacturing | 


establishment, tells what the ladies say about it:— 

I am very much pleased with Goop HOUSEKEEPING, and the ladies 
who have seen it say itis just what every home which strives to grow 
better wants. 

Saying So. 

The omer of a prominent religious journal of St. Louis, 

“says so’ 

I like een new journal and say so, and shali be glad to have it regularly. 


Still Reading It. 

One of Boston's best known magazine writers is evidently “ read- 
ing it through.” 

I have been much interested in the first number of Goop HousEKEEP- 
ING. Indeed, I am still reading it, as I find it contains much useful and 
entertaining reading. 

It far Exceeds Expectation. 

A good housekeeper of Milford, Mass., who ordered a sample 
copy of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, seems to have been “ paid for her 
trouble ”’ :— 

I am charmed with Goop HOUSEKEEPING. It far exceeds my expecta- 
tions. 

Striking Out in New Directions and Useful Ones. 

A Boston publisher of years and discretion says :— 

I see that you are always striking out in new directions and they all 
seem useful ones. “Good HOUSEKEEPING”? appeals to the largest num- 
ber of people and in the greatest variety of ways. 

**Good Housekeeping”? More Than Good. 

A good housekeeper is charmed with Goop HousEKEEPING:— 

The first number of Goop HousEKEEPING is more than good and it 
promises to take a place with the best. Honestly speaking the contents 


of the magazine are so far superior to what I had expected that I am 
charmed with it. 


Nothing to do but to Go Ahead. 
The head of a family, who is well known to the literary world 
thinks we are on the right track ;— 
Goop HOousEKEEPING is ADMIRABLE. If you can keep it up to this 
level it is sure to succeed. It is substantial, fresh and wholesome—not a 
table full of warmed over funereal baked meats that have been passed 


around indefinitely and palmed off upon an unsuspecting public as some- 
thing new. On the other hand, it is not a package of fancy goods whose 
sole merit is novelty. In brief I think it is on the right track and that 
you have nothing to do but to go ahead. 


A Most Acceptable Companion. 
A New Yorker who has looked over the first number of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING Says :— 
Should your Goop HOUSEKEEPING advice not all be heeded, it certa‘n- 
ly comes in a palatable shape, and is a most valuable companion. 


The Need of such an Educational Periodical. 
The editor of a religious German weekly at Cincinnati, writes :— 
We have for some time felt the need of such an educational periodical. 
A Want that Existed. 

A Boston publisher who has been through the mill of experience, 
pretty effectually, says : 

Goop HovuseEKEEPING is good. It fills a want which whether “ long 
felt ” or not, existed. I think you have begun in a way to fill it well. 


Congratulation and Commendation. 

The editor of one of the leading papers of Kansas gives us both 
hands and his blessing : 

I congratulate you on your new enterprise. You have an open field. 
You are needed, and if you can hold on faithfully and can remain as 
pretty and interesting as you now are, you will have your reward. | 
commend you most heartily. 

A Blessing to Woman Generally. 

A Boston good housekeeper rejoices :— 

Laying claim to some practical knowledge of good housekeeping, and 
realizing what a blessing a periodical devoted to its interest must be 10 
women generally, I rejoice that such a one as GooD HOUSEKEEPING has 
been started among us, and may great prosperity attend it. 


Just the Journal that Every Family Needs. 
The editor of a leading Philadelphia journal is surprised :— 
Goop HousEKEEPING is just the journal that every family needs, and 
I am surprised that the field has not been occupied before. 


** Long May it Wave.” 

One of New Haven’s best citizens wishes us long life and pros- 
perity :— 

Goop HousEKEEPING is a daisy. Long may it wave. 

It Will Pay to Invest $2.50. 

A leading printing firm of San Francisco, has confidence, and 
sends cash :— 

Goop HousEKEEPING is “a daisy” and we think it will pay to invest 
$2.50 on so good a thing. 


“GET THE BEST.” 


AWARDS OF $500 
For SPECIAL CONTRIBUTIONS TO GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 


When the publishers of Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary got ‘‘ Webster” they 
got “‘the Best,’ and said so. In our special field we propose to get the sme 
thing, and—to say so; and to the end that we may be able to “Get the Best” for 


our readers in the way of practical every-day housekeeping, we offer awards, agere- 
gating $500, for contributions on vital housekeeping subjects as follows : 


$250.00 
For a Series of Six Papers, of some two thousand words each, on ** Hlow to 
Eat, Drink and Sleep as Christians Should.” 


$200.00 
Fora ae Series, in division and length, on ** Mistress Work and 
Maid Work—Which is Mistress and Which is the Ser- 
vant?’ In short, “The Servant Girl Question” reviewed and brought down 
to date. 


$50.00 
For a Paper, without regard to length, on ‘* Bread: How to Make it 
Well and Economically, and How to Eat it Health- 
fully.” 

The MSS. for these papers must be received at the office of Goop HousEK! EP- 
ING on or before Tuesday, September 1st, 1885. The MSS. for publication should 
be addressed to the Editor of Goop HouSEKEEPING, and be accompanied by the 
name of the writer, enclosed in a separate envelope, the seal of which last enclosure 
will remain unbroken until after the examination cf the contributed papers and the 
awards have been decided upon. 
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Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


6000 HOUSEKEEPING SUBSCRIPTION PREMIUM LIST. 
SEVENTEEN VALUABLE PREMIUMS, 


FROM A 


HANDY HOUSEHOLD BOOK 


TO 


Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be published Every Other Week, each 
number bearing the date of Saturday of the week of its issue. 
The subscription Rates will be $2.50 for one year; $1.50 for six 
months; $1.00 for four months—payable invariably in advance. 
Every full year’s subscription will be entitled to, and the subscriber 
will receive therefor, a copy of any one of the following named 
valuable books, as the person subscribing may select—the books 
to be sent by mail, post free. 

[Sulscriptions for four or six months only, will not be entitled to premiums.] 


FOR ONE FULL YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION. 
Ie 

“ \NNA MARIA’S HOUSEKEEPING,” by Mrs. S. D. Power (Shirley Dare) ; 
348 pages, Illuminated Cloth Binding. Conrents: How to Make House- 
work Easier, The Night Beforehand, A Good Breakfast, A Lady’s Ac- 
count Books, The Pill of Waste, Two Teakettles, A Comfortable Kitchen, 
To Cleanand to Keep Clean, In My Lady’s Chamber, Summer Comfort, 
Blue Monday, Starching and Ironing, Over the Mending Basket, Food 
and Drink, A Screw Loose, When Company Comes, Making the Best 
of Things, Shopping, Sickness in the House, In the Storeroom, Planning 
and Packing, A Dress Rehearsal, Church Picnics, Helps that are Helps. 


2. 

Marion Harland’s ‘‘ COOKING FOR BEGINNERS,” 150 pages, with blank 
leaves bound in for use in making desired memoranda, interesting points 
in matters pertaining to cookery, etc., Illustrated Cloth Binding. Con- 
TENtS:—1. Home-made Yeast and the First Loaf; 2. Bread Sponge and 
Breakfast Bread; 3. Breakfast Dreads; 4. Other Breakfast Breads; 5. 
Eggs; 6. Broiled Meats; 7. Fried Meats; 8. What to do with Left-overs ; 
g. Other Dinner Dishes; 10. Meats; 11. Vegetables; 12. Desserts; 13. 
Cake-making; 14. Jellies, Cream, and other Fancy Dishes for Tea and 
Luncheon, or Supper Parties. 


3- 

“TWENTY-Six Hoursa Day,” by Mary Blake; 212 pages, Illuminated 
Cloth Binding. CONTENTs:—I. Twenty-six Hours a Day, How to get 
Them, How to use Them, Why we want Them. II. Letters to a Young 
Mother. First Series:—1. Baby’s Sleep; 2. Baby’s Food; 3. The Ques- 
tion of Discipline ; 4. Hints on Education; 5. Cultivation of Literary 
Taste in Children. III. Letters toa Young Mother. Second Series :— 
1. Indoor Amusement; 2. Girls’ Dolls and Boys’ Collections; 3. Some 
Questions of Order, Sundry Occupations; 4. Other People’s Birthdays. 
IV. .\ Mother’s Dream of Heaven. V. Howa Mantakescare of his Baby. 


a 

“T)OMESTIC PROBLEMS,” by Mrs. A. M. Diaz; 236 pages, Illuminated 
Cloth Binding. CONTENTs, PART I:—Work and Culture in the House- 
hold. 1. Taking a View of the Situation; 2. One Cause of the Situation, 
A part of “‘ Woman’s Mission” Considered; 3. Culture Proved to be a 
Need of the Child-trainer; 4. The other part of ‘‘ Woman’s Mission;’’ 
5. Other Causes Considered; 6. Reasons fora Change; 7. A Way Out; 
8. Suggestions for Lecture Topics; 9. Ways of Immediate Escape; ro. 
Means of Escape Already in Operation; 11. Supplementary. Parr II: 
—-The Schoolmaster’s Trunk. 1. The Slaves of the Rolling-pin; 2. A 
Worl to the “ Men-folks;” 3. Concerning Common Things; 4. The 
Sewing Circle—how it was started; 5. Notes taken at the Sewing Circle; 
6. Pcbb!es or Diamonds; 7. Kindling Wood; 8. Mrs. McKinstry rises 
toExplain; 9. *‘ Turns ’em Off;’’ 10. A Look Ahead; 11. Fennel Payne 
and Adaline; 12. New Inventions Wanted; 13. A Talk in the School- 


house; 14. An Entertaining Meeting; 15. The Writer Faces his own 
Music. 


“THE COTTAGE KITCHEN,” by Marion Harland; 276 pages, Tllumin- 
ated and Embossed Cloth Binding. ConTEeNnts :—General Subjects— 
Beverages, Blanc Mange, Bread, Cake, Corn-bread, Custards, Cheese- 
dishes, Eggs, Griddle-cakes, Fish, Fruits—stewed and baked, Jams and 
Marmalades, Jellies and Blanc Mange, Jellies (Fruit), Meat, Muffins, 
Picnic-dishes, Pickles, Porridges, Pastry, Puddings, Salads, Sauces for 
luddings, Soups, Vegetables. Familiar Talks—Country Boarding, Dish- 


washing, Flies, “‘ Kitchenly-kind,”” Maid-of-all-work, Meats, Soup and 
Stock-pot, Table Manners. 6 


“* ADVICE TO A WIFE AND MOTHER,” by Pye Henry Chavasse, M. D.; 
273 pages, Embossed Cloth Binding. ConTreNtTs:—Management of the 
Wife’s Health, Advice to a Mother on the Management of her Children, 
Their Clothing, Diet, Exercise, Sleep, Ailments, Amusements, Educa- 
tion, Second Dentition, Management of the Hair, Household Work for 
Girls, Choice of Profession or Trade, Teeth and Gums, Prevention of 
Disease, etc. 

qe 

“Mrs. GILPIN’s FRUGALITIES,” by Susan Anna Brown, Treating of 
“Remnants ”’ and 200 ways of using them; 102 pages, Illuminated Paper 
Binding. Comments on Soups and 25 Recipes for Making them; 25 for 
Preparing and Cooking Fish, 25 for Cooking Beef, 24 for Mutton and 
Lamb, 24 for Veal, 29 for poultry, 17 for potatoes and 36 for Sundries. 
There are also a half dozen pages devoted to a description of some of the 
best ‘* Materials ” to be used in Cooking. This book azd “CAMP Cook- 
ERY,” by Miss Parloa, a little volume of 92 pages, in Cloth, treating of 
Outfits for Camping and Hints for Comfort, with Recipes for cooking 
Birds, Fish, Shell-Fish, Eggs, Meats, Vegetables, Bread, Puddings, 
Cake, Drinks, and for the Sick. 

8. 

“ FIRST,PRINCIPLES OF HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT AND COOKING,” 
by Maria Parloa; 176 pages, Flexible Cloth Binding. Conrents:—I. 
Household Management. 1. The air we breathe; 2. The House we Live 
in; 3. The Water we Use; 4. House Work; 5. The Human Body; 6. 
Physiological and Chemical Classification of Food; 7. Fish; 8. Vegeta- 
bles; 9. Fruits; 10. The Bread we Eat; 11. The Condiments, Spices 
and Flavors we Use; 12. Tea, Coffee, Chocolate, Etc. II. Cookery. 
12 Lessons with remarks on Indigestion, Articles for Cooking-room, 
Miscellaneous Comment, and an army of additional receipts. This book 
with Miss Parloa’s ‘‘ Camp COOKERY” in addition. 


FOR TWO YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


WITH REMITTANCE OF $5.00. 
9- 

Goop HOovUSEKEEPING will be sent for one year eithcr to one or t) sepa- 
rate addresses, as may be desired by the subscribers, and a copy of “ IcE 
CREAM AND CAKES,” a handsome 12mo. volume of 384 pages, in I]lumin- 
ated Cloth Binding. ConTENTs:—Ice Cream, Flavors, Fruit Jellies, 
Colors, Neapolitan Creams, Philadelphia Ice Creams, Frozen Custards, 
Water Ices, General Instructions,, Delirante, Souffiés, Frozen Fruits, 
Frozen Puddings, Cake Recipes. 

10. 

“Miss PARLOA’s CooK Book: A GUIDE TO MARKETING AND COOK- 
ING ;”’ 430 pages, with blank leaves bound in for ‘‘ Comments and Crit- 
icism,” Illustrated and bound in Enameled Cloth Binding. CONTENTs: 
—Marketing, Groceries, Care of Food, Kitchen Furnishing, Soups, Fish, 
Meats, Poultry and Game, Entrees, Salads, Meat and Fish Sauces, 
Force-meat and Garnishes, Vegetables, Pies and Puddings, Dessert, Cake, 
Preserving, Pickles and Catsup, Potting, Breakfast and Tea, Economi- 
cal Dishes, Bread, Drinks, How to do Various Things, and Bills of Fare 
for all sorts of Meals. 

““CoMMON SENSE IN THE IIOUSEHOLD,” by Marion Harland; 546 
pages, Substantial Cloth Binding. CoNrENTs:—Blanc Mange, Lread, 
Brandied Fruits, Butter, Cakes, Candy, Canned Fruits, Canned Vege- 
tables, Catsups, Company, Corn Bread, Creams, Custards, Drinks, Eggs, 
Familiar Talk, Fish, Fritters, Fruit (ripe) for Dessert, Game, Ginger- 
bread, Ices, Ice Cream, Iceing, Jellies, Meats, Milk, Nursery (the), Pan- 
cakes, Pickles, Pies, Preserves, Pork, Poultry, Puddings, Salads, Sauces 
for Fish and Meat, Sauces for Puddings, Servants, Sick Rooms (the), 
Shell Fish, Soap, Soups, Sundries, Tarts, Vegetables, Vinegars (flavored). 


12. 

“THE DINNER YEAR Buok,” by Marion Harland; 712 pages, Sub- 
stantial Cloth Binding. Conrents:—Familiar Talk, by way of In- 
troduction; foilowed by a carefully prepared Dinner Bill of Fare for 
every day of the year, supplemented by Recipes for preparing every 
dish named in the daily Bills of Fare, with detailed instructions for the 
preparation of each dish; Bills of Fare for Company Dinners for each 
month of the year. The full Index contains some 250 different recipes for 
Soups, 52 for Fish, 300 for Meats, Entrees, etc.; Vegetables, 230; Eggs, 
17; Cheese, 4; Salads, 35; Soups for Meat, 30; Pies, Tarts, etc., 35; 
Puddings, Puffs, etc., 100; Dumplings,'Fritters, etc., 20; Pudding Sauces, 
10; Custards, Blanc Mange, Jelly, etc., 80; Cakes, 25; Fruit Desserts, 
20; Drink, ro. 

13- 

“BREAKFAST, LUNCHEON AND TEA,” by Marion Harland; 450 pages, 

Substantial Cloth Binding, with an Introduction and a full dozen Familiar 
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98 Goop HousEKEEPING. 


Talks en the subjects of Preakfast, Croquettes, Haste or Waste, Gravy, 
Luncheon, What I Know about Lgg-beaters, Whipped Cream, Concern- 
ing Allowances, Ripe Fruit, Tea, Parting Words, Practical—or Utopian? 
There are also recipes by the score and more for the cooking of Eggs, 
Fish, Shell-Fish, Patés, Croqucttcs, Swect-breads, Kidneys, Meats, in- 
cluding Poultry and Game, Gravics, Salads, for preparing Cheese, Pota- 
toes, Vegetables, Breakfast Rolls, Mufins, Tea-Cakcs, etc.; Griddle 
Cakes, Puddings of various kinds, Fritters, Ripe Fruit, Cake of all kinds, 
Beverages, Flavoring Extracts, Preserved Fruits, Candies, etc. 

“*WoMAN’S HANDIWORK IN MODERN HoMEs,” by Constance Carey 
Harrison; large 12mo., 242 pages, Illustrated Cloth Binding. Con- 
TENTS :—PaAr?T I., EMBROIDERY—The Governing Rules of Decorative 
Art; Appropriateness and Color; Designs; Stitches, Ancient and Mod- 
crn; Textiles used for Embroidery; Transferring the Design; Gold in 
Textiles and Embroidery, Crewels, Silks, etc.; Framcs; Fringes for 
Needlework; Applique; Outline Work; Treatment of Embroideries 
when finished; Drawn Work, old and new; Opus Araneum, or Spider- 
work ; Cut-work or Point Coupé; Macramé Laces. Parr II., Brus 
AND PiGMENT—China Painting, with Directions for Beginners; Water 
Colors on Silk or Satin; Fan Tainting; Oil Colors on Silk or Satin; Oil 
Colors on Plush; Water Colors on Sateen; Painting on Coarse Brown 
Paper; Water Colors on Linen; Paintizg on Tapestry; Painting on 
Menus; Painting on Gilded Canvas; Decorated Palettes; Menus and 
Dinner Cards; Etching on Linen; l’ancl Painting; Painting on Wood 
with Water Colors; Painted Tables. Parr III., MopERN Homes— 
Ilints for Decoration, Wood-Carving, Screens; Portiéres; The Mantel 
Shelf; Piano Decorations and Drapery; The Decoration of Our Doors; 
Japanese Art in Decoration; Thin Curtains for the Drawing-Room; Em- 
broidered Draperies cf India Mull; Embroidered Window Shades; 
Drawing-Room Chairs; Odds and Ends; In Teacup Time; Decorations 
for the Dinner Table. 


FOR THREE YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
WITH REMITTANCE OF $7.50. 
15. 

Three copies of Goop HovusEKEEPING will be sent for one year and a 
copy of Mrs. Lincoln’s ‘ Lostron Cook Look,” a sulid volume of 536 
pages, with fifty Text Illustrations, and handsomely bound with Cloth 
Back-and Corners and Paper Sides. CONTENTS :—Bread and Dread Mak- 
ing, Receipts for Yeast and Dread, Raised Liscuit, Rolls, ctc., Stale Bread, 
Toast, etc., Soda Biscuit, Muffins, Gems, etc., Wafiles and Griddle 
Cakes, Fried Muffins, Fritters, Doughnuts, etc., Oat Meal and other 
grains, Beverages, Soup and Stock, Soup without Stock, Fish and Shell 
Fish, Meat and Fish Sauces, Eggs, Meat, beef, Mutton and Lamb, Veal, 
Pork, Poultry and Game, Entrees and Meat Rechauffé, Sundries, Vege- 
tables, Rice and Salads, Pastry and Pies, Pudding Sauces, Hot Puddings, 
Custards, Jellies and Cream, Ice Cream and Sherbert, Cake, Fruit, 
Cooking for Invalids, Miscellaneous Hints, Living Room, The Care of 
Kitchen Utensils, an Outline of Study for Teachers, Suggestions for 
Teachers, A course of Study for Normal Pupils, Miscellancous Ques- 
tions for Examination, Topics and Illustrations for Lectures of Cookery, 
Course of Instruction at the Boston Cooking School, Explanation of 
Terms used in Cookery, List of Utensils needed in a Cooking School. 


FOR SIX YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS, 
WITH REMITTANCE OF $15.00. 


16. 
Wewill send six copies of Goop HOUSEKEEPING for one year to one or 
more addresses and a copy of 


Webster's National Pictorial Dictionary. 


This book has 1,040 pages, 600engravings, bound in sheep with marble 
edge. 


FOR TWENTY YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS, 


WItTH REMITTANCE OF $50.00. 
17. 
Twenty copies of GoopD HouSsEKEEPING will be sent for one year to one 
or separate addresses and a copy of 


Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 


1,928 pages, 118,000 words, 3,000 engravings, Four l'ages of Colored 
Plates. Has 3,000 more words than any other American Dictionary, and 
nearly three times the number of engravings. It also contains a Biograph- 
ical Dictionary, giving brief important facts concerning 9,700, noted per- 
sons. Bound in sheep, marble edge, plain or stamped sides. 


SOME LOUD VOICES FROM THE PRESS. 


To BE LISTENED TO BY THE PEOPLE. 


From Harper's Bazar :— 

Such is the general interest felt in ail matters pertaining to home com. 
forts that the issue of a new household journal, Goop HousEKEEP!: ¢: 
by the enterprising Holyoke publishers, Messrs. Clark W. Bryan & (o., 
is a notable event. The initial number covers a wide range of topics << 
commends itself to public favor by its attractiveness, utility and gvod 
taste. 


New York Tribune :-— 

The first number of Goop HousEKEEPING is an admirable thing of its 
kind, practical, sensible, and cheery and full of noble suggestions for 
the making of happy and healthful homes. 

Albany Argus :-— 

We have long been waiting for just such a periodical as Goop Hovse- 
KEEPING, and now that it has appeared we will accord it the warmest 
welcome. * * * The editor’s name does not appear but it was a c'car 
head which planned out the work, and a liberal management which mde 
its accomplishment possible, * * * We most heartily recommend the 
periodical to every housekeeper in the land. 


Springfield Repudlican :-— 

Goop HouseEKEEPING starts on its career with a_ highly promising }e- 
cause excellently performing first number. The title is justified by its 
contents. * * * It will be sure to meet the success it deserves. 


Springfield Union :-— 

We find Goop HousEKEEPING, as we expected, a very bright, in- 
teresting and helpful publication. * * * The different departments 
are excellently made up and the typographical features are very at- 
tractive. Altogether it fills a distinct place among periodical publica. 
tions and deserves a large circle of readers. 


New England Homestead :— 

Goop HovSEKEEPING starts off grandly. If subsequent num)oers 
maintain the promise of the initial one, it cannot fail to be an instan- 
taneous success. In fact, we hear it is that already. Its publishers 
evidently mean to make it as supreme in the field of housekeeping as 
their splendid PAPER WORLD is in the realm of paper. 


Springfield Democrat :— 

If future issues are as well compiled as the one at ‘hand, Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING may take its stand as one of the best periodicals of its 
kind of the day. The Homes of the World are appealed to and the 
wide range of subjects treated will find ready readers wherever there is 
a housekeeper to cogitate over its contents. 


Boston Herald :— - 

Goop HousEKEEPING presents a delightful “bill of fare,” which will 
be welcome to every household. The periodical is, like all of Messrs. 
Bryan & Co.’s publications, a model of typographical neatness and is 
profusely illustrated. 

Boston Saturday Evening Gazette :— 

Goop HousEKEEPING is handsomely printed upon fine paper and isa 
family journal to be conducted in the interests of the Higher Life of th: 
Household. This new aspirant begins conspicuously and enters a ‘ield 
as yet unoccupied. As it is the aim ofits publishers to make poor house- 
keepers good ones and good housekeepers better, the new enterprise 
merits the most complete success. 


Boston 7ranscript :— 

Goop HousEKEEPING is a handsome periodical, admirable in its make- 
up and a model of typographical excellence both in type, printing aid il 
lustrations. The imprint of the publishers is a guarantee of its excellence. 


Soston Post :-— 

Magazine literature has been added to and, we believe, enriched by a 
new enterprise under the title of Goop HOUSEKEEPING. * * * [i will 
be sure of the success it deserves. 

Boston Globe :-— 

The subscriptions began to be received before the plans for GooD 
HousEKEEPING were fully matured, and have continued to pour in, s0 
that at the appearance of the second number the magazine is an as 
sured financial and literary success. 


Boston Beacon 

Excellent literary taste is shown in the selection and disposition o/ the 
contents of “00D HOUSEKEEPING. 

Washing Capitol :— 

Goop HousEKEEPING is a very useful publication, and its prospects 
of success seem to us to be excellent. It is needless tosay that the typo 
graphical appearance is very handsome, indeed, for that is true of every 
thing published by the Goop HousEKEEPING publishers. 
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Goop HousSsEKEEPING. 


New York Mail and Express :-— 
(sood housekeeping is what we all like, though it is not what we are all 
aecustomed to, owing to the little practical knowledge that our women- 
folk have of the ins and outs of the househo!d. They may mend, how- 
ever, since a new periodical devoted to this important subject has made 
its appearance at Holyoke, Mass. * * * Success to Goop House- 
KEEPING. 
Fairhaven (Vt.) Zhe Era :— 

In issuing Goop HOUSEKEEPING the publishers have given us a maga- 
zine that will easily lead all other publications devoted strictly to the 
home, in the value of its contents. 

Chicago Tribune :-— 

(,00D HouskEKEEPING is filled with appropriate and able articles on 
“The Home” and all that can make it comfortable, cosy and happy. 
Buifalo Express :— 

The contents of Goop HOUSEKEEPING compel the acknowledgment 
that it starts on its career in a most promising fashion. 

Wilmington (Del.) Every Evening :— 

Good HOUSEKEEPING is unquestionably good in its make-up, paper, 
type and press work, while its “‘ Bill of Fare” signalizes an intention 
to present the best of matter well deserving the dress givenit. * * 
The field is an ample one, and the reader will find it we!l covered in the 
excellently arranged magazine. 


New York Christian at Work :— 

GooD HOUSEKEEPING is full of excellent articles from the pens of the 
best special writers on houschold topics, ably and clearly written and of 
a practical character. Good housekceping means good and healthful 
living, and anything which wil assist our housekeepers to this end is 
worthy of a liberal support. It looks as though the work has been taken 
up by hands and brains fully competent for it. And we heartily wish it all 
the success it deserves. It touches household life at every point, from the 
building, furnishing and decorating of the house, to all thz needs of its 
inmates, both in health and sickness. It thus steps into a vast field, but 
it does so with large feet and still larger brains. 

Peoria (Ga.) Saturday Evening Call :— 

Goop HousEKEEPING is so prepossessing in appearance that we feel 

like giving it a cordial recommendation. 


Catskill (N. Y.) Recorder :-— 

Goop HouseKEEPING is a beautiful and charming candidate for pub- 
lic favor and if ‘‘ merit wins ”’ will secure it ‘* by a large majority.” 
Danbury (Ct.) Mews :-— 

Goop HousEKEEPING is a thirty-two page magazine, published semi- 
monthly, printed admirably and contains a number of articles in build- 
ing, furnishing, provisioning and administering a home. This is the 
most successful venture in behalf of home literature that has come under 
our notice, and if the publishers could put a copy of their first edition 
into every educated home in the land, they would, we believe, secure 
two-thirds of the householders as subscribers. 


Hartford (Ct.) Courant: 

We all “‘ must live’ and the publishers of GooD HOUSEKEEPING have 
undertaken, in a handsome and convenient magazine, to show us how to 
do it. The practical problems of living are the subjects treated by a 
large number of well known writers. And all these [a partial list of con- 
tributions and subjects] are mentioned as specimens rather than as the 
natural contents. What has been mentioned doesn’t begin to comprise 
all there istin one number. 

Hudson (N. Y.) Register :-— 

As its name implies Goop HOUSEKEEPING is specially devoted to the 
welfare and improvement of home life and in this direction its first num- 
ber indicates that it will be a complete success, and should be welcomed 
toevery home. This, at least, 1s the opinion of the ladies of our house- 
hold, who are regarded as excellent judges in such matters. 


Orange (Mass.) Journal :— 

We have the first number of GooD HOUSEKEEPING, and one can read 
“success ’? on every one of its broad, handsome pages and a great many 
very instructive and interesting things besides. It has a wide field before 
it which is largely follow ground. It only needs to be well tilled to pro- 
duce a bountiful harvest alike to publisher and reader. 


North Adams (Mass.) Transcript :-— 

Goop HousEKEEPING promises to be a valuable, attractive and help- 
ful publication. The first number is crowded with fresh and notable ar- 
ticles, interesting and instructive and especially adapted for home en- 
joyment and discussion. It occupies a new field and aims to develop 
and gratify a new want in all our homes and hearts. It is dressed and 
printed with the excellent taste that characterizes all the work of its 
model printing house. 


Goop HousEKEEPING can but have a broad field for it wiil be wanted 
in every household. The magazine, if the standard of the first number 
be not lowered, will be not a luxury, but a high dividend-payirg in- 
vestment. 

Philadelphia orth American :— 

There is a great field for a periodical of the class of Goop Housr- 
KEEPING and with the aim which its salutatory announces and with a long 
list of the best writers on home topics, embracing the sick room, carc 
and treatment of children and general sanitary measures, i: addition to 
domestic economy and home decorations, this magazine has a mission 
which it seems well able to fulfill. 

New York Publishers’ Weekly :— 

The first number of Goop HlOUSEKEEPING 1s gotten up with exquisite 
taste typographically, while its contents give promise of a first class 
home journal. 

The New York Critic :-— 

Goop HousEKEEPING has made its appearance and fulfills the promise 
of its prospectus. The contributions, whether in poetry or prose, have 
a family bearing, and the whole aim of the magazinc is to raise house- 
keeping to the rank of an art or a science. 

Palmer (Mass.) Journal :-— 

Really the neatest, nattiest and nicest aspirant for public favor, that 
has come before us in some time, is Goop HOUSEKEEPING, the new family 
journal of which the initial number has just been received. ‘Good 
housekeeping”’ is a comprehensive term and this is a comprehensive 
magazine. Its list of contributors is one of admirable excellence and its 
letter press is faultless. There is a place for the journal and it promises 
to fill it perfectly. 


New York Mechanical News :— 

We have been convinced by a perusal of the contents of Goop Housr- 
KEEPING, that it will be found worth tenfold its price in every family 
where it is taken. 

New Orleans Christian Advocate :— 

If the initial number of Goop HousEKEEPING .is a sample of future 

issues, it will be a success and worthy of wide circulation. 


Syracuse (N. Y.) Standard :— 

Goop HouseEK®? EPING certainly has a fruitful and spacious field and 
an excellent showiig of matters and subjects. 
Baltimore Alaryland Farmer :— 

To say that we are pleased with Goop HousEKEEPING expresses but 
a faint part of the gratification we have had in its perusal. It covers a 
ground in our home literature that has long needed a specialist for its 
perfect treatment, and it covers it so well that nothing .s needed to sup- 
plement its work. Our better-half says, while reading it, ‘‘ good, better, 
best,”’ and then best the remainder of the time. 


Hampshire County ( Mass.) Journal :-— 

Every husband should subscribe for a copy of Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
for his wife at once. 
Poughkeepsie (N. Y.) Mews-Press :— 

In the direction of being specially devoted to the welfare and improve- 
ment of home life, Goon HOUSEKEEPING indicates that it will be a com- 
plete success, and should be welcome to every home. 


Chicago /uter-Ocean :— 

There seems to have been a neglected corner that Goop HOUSEKEFP- 
ING intends to pre-empt and cultivate. * * * We give it a welcome to 
the world of journalism and hope it may find appreciation from the many 
who want and need just the information and direction that this will give 
them. 

Philadelphia Ledger :— 

There is certainly room for such a magazine as interesting lively and 
as Goop HovuSsEKEEPING promises to be, and its contents are most judi- 
ciously varied, between the beautiful and the useful. 

Philadelphia Presbyterian :-— 

Goop HousEKEEPING is a really useful good magazine. 
Chatham (N. Y.) Courier :— 

Goop HousEKEEPING cannot help commending itself to every house- 
keeper. 

Chicago Western Rural :— : 

We think any housekeeper would be benefited by a perusal of the con- 
tents of Goop HovsEKEEPING. 


Chicago A dvance-Courier :— 

America is pre-eminently the land of good homes which is a good 
reason for believing that such a magazine as Good HousEKEEPING will 
be well supported. 
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Bryn Mawr (Pa.) Home News :— 

Goop HousEKEEPING is one of the most promising and useful journals 
seen in a long time. Its field is new and exclusive; its corps of writers 
able and its aim is the development of a Higher Life of the Household. 


It cannot fail of a distinguished success and only needs to be known to | 


be appreciated. 


Indianapolis Journal :— 
The object of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is a good one, and the list of 
contributors indicates that the best of talent has been secured. 


Newburgh (N. Y.) Daily Journal 

A hasty glance through its pages suggests that the publication will be 
received with pleasure by those for whom it is intended. Certainly, 
‘housekeeping ”’ is very popular with the people and we doubt not that 
much valuable information on the subject will be gained by readers of 
this new literary enterprise. 

Portland 7ranscript :-— 
Goop HousEKEEPING has an attractive bill of fare. 


Kansas City 77mes :-— 

Goop HOuSEKEEPING is a handsome magazine and will convey to 
every wife many useful lessons. 
Dixon Sv -— 

The initial number of GooD HOUSEKEEPING is all that a publication 
of its character should be. It begins with means and ability and it covers 
a broad field. It is a journal, or more properly a magazine, to instruct 
and entertain intelligent housekeepers. It will fill a long felt want and 
will do a world of good. 

Clinton (Mass.) Weekly Times :— 

“‘Goop HOUSEKEEPING.” It is a pleasant thing when one begins good 
housekeeping to do so comfortably and if possible in good style. The 
first periodical ever given to the world bearing that name has just issued 
its “number one,” at Holyoke, Mass., and 111 Broadway, “New York. 
It is beautiful, as to paper, printing, arrangement and subject matter; 
and all good housekeepers and all who mean to be better, ought to have it. 
Manchester (N. H.) AZirror and American :-— 

The first number of Goop HOUSEKEEPING comes freighted with _in- 
structive matter for the Homes ofthe World. In the list of contributors, 
an array of talent is presented that insures successful catering for the 
housekeeping world. 

Hartford (Ct.) Evening Post:— 

The first issue is full of interest, the papers bristling with sensible 
contributions upon topics of home life that are so dear to us all. There 
are special contributors and prizes are offered for a series of papers 
which offer will undoubtedly produce great things in home literature. 


Lawrence (Mass.) Daily American :— 

The initial number is filled with attractive reading and the publishers 
will endeavor to make Goop HOUSEKEEPING so attractive that its fort- 
nightly issues shall be always pleasantly anticipated and warmly wel- 
comed. It will treat, not only of housekeeping as exemplified in the 
kitchen, but in the adornment of the living rooms and the chambers, 
the enlightenment and the advancement of the whole household. 
Buffalo (N. Y.) Sunday News :— 

Goop HouseEKEEPING fulfills all promises made by its editor previous 
to its appearance. It is intended for the Homes of the World, and con- 
tains information on all topics of interest to home lovers and home 
keepers. 

Westchester (Pa.) ’7/lage Record :— 

The first number of GooD HOUSEKEEPING is before us and there isn’t 
a housewife in the land but would find in its pages: numerous hints and 
suggestions that would make easier the work that devolves upon her. 


Lowell (Mass.) Dazly Courier :— 

Goop HousEKEEPING is a valuable magazine for housekeepers and is 
only $2.50 a year. 
Springfield (Ill.) State Journal :-— 

The first number of Goop HousEKEEPING is full of good things. 
Newport (Vt.) Express and Standard :— 

Goop HousEKEzPING is neatly printed and well edited. 


Ansonia (Ct.) Evening Sentinel :— 
A perusal of the handsomely printed pages of the initial number of 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING shows that home topics are intelligently, interest- 
ingly and helpfully discussed. It aims to lighten the burdens of the 
housewife and the housekeeper, and to smooth the rough ways of every 
day doings. 
Rome (N. Y.) Daztly Sentinel :— 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING is handsomely printed, its contents are interest- 
ing, as well as instructing, and in every respect it is first-class. 
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housewives. It is very handsomely gotten up and embraces a large 
variety of subjects of interest to the housewife and the family in general, 
Winsted (Ct.) Herald :-— 

Goop HousEKEEPING promises to be from the start a favorite in every 
household. 

Chicago Western Rural :-— 

We think any housekeeper would be benefited by a perusal of the con. 
tents of GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 

St. Louis Central Christian Advocate :— 

Goop HOUuUSEKEEPING stands by the principles that our homes wil! be 
just what we make them, and that we can make them all they ought to 
be. It has a list of writers of reputation on home topics, and ii is 
attractive and gotten up in the best style. It is published by Clark \W. 
Bryan & Co., Holyoke, Mass., just the place that we look to fora 
journal of the kind. 

Athol ( Mass.) Chronicle :-— 

If the number we have of Goop HousEKEEPING is a fair specimen of 
what it is to be, it will meet with success. 
Baltimore Daily News :— 

The contents of GooD HOUSEKEEPING comprises interesting articles 
upon such subjects as model housekeeping, family amusements, gas- 
tronomy, home decoration, sickness and accident and a great variety of 
other topics. They are all freshly and attractively treated. Those who 
desire excellent family reading should subscribe. 

St. Johnsbury (Vt.) Caledonian :— 

The initial number of Goop HousEKEEPING is an admirable beginning, 
giving a large variety of excellent and helpful home reading. It is praise 
enough of its handsome typographical appearance to say that it closcly 
resembles that other and excellent publication of the same firm, ‘I 1z 
PAPER WORLD. 

Catlettsburg (Ky.) Central Methodist :— 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be welcomed by thousands as filling a long 
felt want in the literature of the times. 
Oakland (Cal.) Signs of the Times :-— 

Goop HOovuSEKEEPING is the only journal of its kind, and it fills the 
place so perfectly that we do not see how there can be any need of 
another. 

Bangor (Me.) /udustrial Journal :— 

Goop HouSEKEEPING excels in character, scope, quality of contents 
and general appearance, anything in the line of a home journal we have 
ever seen. 


San Francisco Sax Franciscan 

Every woman who keeps house will retain GooD HOUSEKEEPING 1s a 
trusty friend. 

New York Evangelist :— 

In the Bill of Fare of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is an ample variety fora 
paper or a magazine (the new publication is not exactly either, but some- 
thing between both) that shall be at once entertaining and instructive. 
We give a hearty welcome to the new comer. 


New York Monthly Union :— 
Goop HousEKEEPING is filled with well written articles of interest to 
every member of the family circle. 


Cheney (Kansas) Journal :— 
The subscription price of GooD HOUSEKEEPING is only nominal, con- 
sidering the merits of the journal. 


Harrisburgh (Pa.) /udependent :-— 

Goop HouSsEKEEPING will cover a most important purpose, for if there 
is anything that involves so much of the comfort of the human family as 
is calculated to insure its virtue, health and happiness; it is good house- 
keeping that will compose the attraction to keep the old and young at 
home and thereby enable them to cultivate the graces that make per‘ect 
men and women. 

Hartford (Ct.) Christian Secretary :-— 

The first number of Goop HOUSEKEEPING has a very attractive ap- 
pearance as to form, paper, and printing, Its contents are admirable 
and its papers of the best. 


BUSINESS NOTE. 

The Anglo-Swiss Condensed Milk, which is being advertised in this journal, has 
won the highest encomiums from the most competent authorities as the best food 
made for infants and invalids. A treatise on this all-important topic will be 
mailed, free of cost, to all applicants by the Anglo-Swiss Condensed Milk Co., 86 
Hudson street, New York city, or can be procured of druggists, 
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Albany (N. Y.) Sunday Press :— 
Goop HousEKEEPING is the title of a new candidate for the favor of 
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Goop HOUSEKEEPING. ili 
LOTHROPFP’S LATE PUBLICATIONS 
How we are Governed. The Temperance Teachings of Science. c= 
By Anna Laurens Dawes. 12mo, $1.50. ) By Professor A. B. Palmer, M. D., LL. D. 7 
The task undertaken in this work by the accomplished daughter of Senator Uniform with the previous issues in this series, ‘‘ Our Business Boys,” “ In Case =. 
Dawes, has been to present an explanation of the constitution and_ government of | of Accident,” * Health and Strength for Girls.’” Each, cloth, 60 cents. P. 
the United States, both national, state, and local, in so iy < and clear a way as eae 


to offer to the masses everywhere such an opportunity for their study as is not af- i ; a 
forded by the numerous volumes in which onh information is chiefly to be sought. History of China. 


She has accomplished her aim with remarkable success, and her book will have a By Robert K. Douglass. 12mo, Cloth, Illustrated, $1.50. 


hearty welcome from the thousands who appreciate the need of it. heck a of the “* Walled 
4 “ E mgdom”’ for popular use, was not to ad. here have been many works u 

Boy Life in the United States Navy. China and the hinese, but of these few have attempted to cumenerion the history 
q of that great empire and its citizens in a single comprehensive work, and none have 
5 By H. H. Clark. 12mo, Illustrated, $1.50. done so with such success as to meet the popular need. In this volume we have an 

If there is anything in the way of human attire which more than any other com- | authentic, scholarly and most interesting summary of Chinese ei! from the 
mands the admiration and stirs the enthusiasm of the average boy of whatever | ¢atliest period to the presenttime. In addition to the careful editing of Mr. Arthur 
nation, it is the trim uniform and shining buttons that distinguish the jolly lads of 


> 

Gilman, the book has had the advantage of the critical abilities of the young Chinese a 

the ‘* Navy.” In this graphically written and wonderfully entertaining volume, | Scholar, Mr. Yan Phou Lee, of Yale College. The volume is richly iflustrated ig 


boy life in the Navy of the United States is described by a navy. officer, ina manner | With appropriate engravings, and will rank among standard books. 


which cannot fail to satisfy the boys. Its Coast the Sit 


By Hon. J. K. Upton. Late AssISTANT SECRETARY OF THE UNITED | By Eliza Ruhama Scidmore. Fully Illustrated, 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. Bei 
STATES TREASURY. Extra Cloth, top. 12mo, $1.25. ” i No book yet published bears any comparison with this volume in respect of valu- 
This volume presents a complete history of money, or the circulating medium, in | able and authentic information ag | to the history, geography, topography, = 
the United States, from the colonial days to the present time. Mr. Edward At- | climate, natural scenery inhabitants, and rich resources of this won erful forre in- 
kinson, in his introduction, pronounces it the most valuable work of the kind yet’! cognita. The author, who is a writer of well-known reputation, has had <-> 
the 


published. tional o for. the her work, having visited 
regions descri at different periods, under most favorable circumstances, and 
Baccalaureate Sermons. having had access to the government documents relating to the history and surveys fi 
! of Alaska, aside from the kindly assistance of the experts and scientists best ac- + & 
By Rev. A. P. Peabody, D. D. LL. D. 12mo, 1.25. uainted with that marvellous region. Her book has all of the interest of a delight- 


These sermons, delivered before the graduating classes of Harvard University, ully written story of adventures in a comparatively unknown region, and with the 
it is safe to say, are not excelled by any production of their kind. They are not | additional value which it possesses as the only aay thus far made to trust- 
only rarely appropriate, as discourses addressed to educated young men upon the | worthy treatise upon the history and resources of Alaska it will commend itself to 
threshold of active life, but are models of logical thought and graceful rhetoric | all persons interested in that country, either as students or voyageurs. 


worthy the study of all ministers. 
Many Colored Threads. 


Within the Shadow. Selections from the writings of Goethe, edited by Carrie . 


By Dorothy Holroyd. 12mo, Cloth, $1.25. delaide Extra Clot 
“The most successful book of the year.” “ The plot is ingenious, yet not im- Those familiar with the writings of the great German author, and those who 


; haracter drawing strong and vigorous, the story throughout one of know little of them, will be alike interested in this collection of ** best thoughts.” ne 
power.” The beak elp making a Eloquence, pathos, romance, philosophy—a wide range of sentiment and feeling, 
ranscrift. “ The author is an original and vigorous writer, and at once takes | characteristic of the life of Goethe—are revealed in these selections. The book is : 
ank with the best writers of American fiction.” — 7 0/edo Journal. “A story of | a worthy companion to the six preceding volumes of the widely-circulated “ Spare 4 


Minute Series ’’— Thoughts that Breathe, Dean Stanley ; Cheerful Words, George 
MacDonald; The Might of Right, Gladstone; True Manliness, Thos. Hughes ; 
Living Truths, Charles Kingsley; Right to the Point, Dr. Cuyler. 


uch brilliancy and power as to at once entitle its author to recognition as a writer 
f high ability.”—/ournal Press, St. Cloud. ‘* The author has skill in invention 
with the purest sentiment and good natural style.” —Boston Gloéde. 


Philosophie Questor. A Family Flight through Mexico. 4 


By E. E. Hale and Susan Hale. Carefully illustrated, extra cloth, $2.50. 
Or, Days at Concord. By Julia R. Anagnos. 12mo, 60 cents. This is the latest of the Family Flight series, which has enabled its readers to 
In this interesting book Mrs. Anagnos, one of the accomplished daughters of | travel intelligently and with pleasure through many countries. In this volume the 


{rs. Julia Ward Howe, presents under cover of a pleasing narrative, a sketch of | interest ts in Mexic described, its hist 4 —e 
he Emerson and other sessions of the Concord School of Philosophy. | fa venl jowmnay axe given. 
t has for its. frontispiece an excellent picture of the building occupied by this re- 2 , ee 
owned school. A Family Flight around Home. ae 
How Success is Won. By E. E. Hale and Susan Hale. Double lithograph cover, $2.00 ; cloth, 2.50 


(Little Biographies. 3d Series. By Sarah K. Bolton. Price, $1. ae t of interest 
This is the best of the recent books of this popular class of biography; all its | raphy, personal incidents, natural scenery, are all made, by these facile ver log F: 
** successful men ” are Americans, and with two or three exceptions they are living jo ae AN wom to the pleasure of the readers. BY THE SAME AUTHORS: pens, to ¥ 
nd in the full tide of business and power. . In each case, the facts have been fur- | AF ily Flight er E t “ 

nished to the author by the subject of the biogaphy, or by family friends; and Mrs. | A Family Flight r RS ae 

Bolton has chosen from this authentic material those incidents which most fully | Family Flicht th — ES . 

llustrate the successive steps, and the ruling principles, by which success has been | A amily Filgnt throug rance. 

ained. A portrait accompanies each biography. New editions uniform in style and price. Boards, $2.00; cloth, 2.50. 


THE IDEAL AMERICAN MAGAZINES. 


It is a fact acknowledged by the English press that American magazines, by enterprise, able editorship, and liberal expenditure for 
he finest of current art and literature, have won a rank far in advance of European Magazines. It is also a fact that for young people 


WIDE AWAKE 


Each year’s numbers contain @ thousand quarto pages, covering the widest range of literature of interest and value to youn people, from such authors as John G. Bid 
yhittier, Charles Egbert Craddock, Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney, Susan Coolidge, Edward Everett Hale, Arthur Gilman, Edwin Arnold, Rose Kingsley. Dinah “Mulock bis 
aik, Margaret Sidney, Helen Hunt Jackson (H. H.), Harriet Beecher Stowe and hundreds of others; and half a thousand illustrations by leading American artists. 

Only $3.00 a year. _Prospectus free. WiDE AWAKE isthe official organ of the C. Y. F.R. U.” The Required Readings are also issued simultaneously as the 
THAUTAUQUA YOUNG FOLKks’ JOURNAL, with additional matter, at 75 cents a year. 


FOR THE YOUNGER BOYS AND GIRLS AND THE BABIES: ae t 


Our Little Men and Women, With its 75 full-page pictures a year and numberless smaller, and its delightful stories and poems, is most admirable for the 
ungest readers. $1.00 @ year. 5 
Babyland Never fails to carry delight to the babies and rest to the mammas, with its large beautiful pictures, its merry stories and jingles, in large type on 
heavy paper. 50 cents a year. 
The Pansy, Edited by the famous author of the ‘‘ Pansy Books,” is equally charming and suitable for week-day and Sunday reading. Always contains a 
erial by “ Pansy.” $1.00a year. Send for specimen copies, circulars, etc., tothe Publishers. 


STANDS FOREMOST IN PRACTICAL HELPING ! 


TANDS FOREMOST IN PLEASURE-GIVING ! 


ae *,* CATALOGUE OF 2,00 CHOICE BOOKS, FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. *,* 


D. LOTHROP &. CO, BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 
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Goop HousSEKEEPING. 
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To preserve the richness of sis or delicacy of tint 
of your summer dresses, make suds of hot water and Ivory 
Soap, allow to cool until lukewarm, then wash your dresses 
in the solution, and thoroughly rinse in clear water. Or- 
dinary soaps contain too much alkali, which in a short time 
bleaches the color and destroys its beauty. Prof. Silliman, 
of Yale College, says, “The Ivory Soap can not injure the 
most delicate fabric.” 


=) 


If your grocer does not keep the Ivory Soap, send six two-cent stamps, to pay the postage, 
to Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, and they will send you /ree a large cake of IvoRY Soar. 


Hale’s Heney the great Cough cure, 25c.,50c.,$L 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals and beautifies, 25c. 
GermanCorn Remover killsCorns, Bunions,250 
Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown, 50c. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute, 25c. 
Dean's Rheumatic Pills are a sure cure, 50c. 


GATE CITY STON E FILTER. 


“Simplest, Best and The Ne Plus Ul- 
only Perfect Filter.” tra of Filters.” Dov- 


er Stam: Co. 
beth, Phila B “ ping ’ 


“Tt'makes our mud- 
dy river water clear, P simply 


pure and sweet as > 
inountain spring wa- Gray, Atlanta. 
the New York. 


Avoid Cholera, Ma- 
py iaria, Brights Disease 
Typhoid and Scarlet 
Fever. Send stamp 
to Gate City Stone 

Co, 14 East 
4th St, New 
for price list 


M. D., 
Orleans. 


The demand so great 
the owners have op- 
qped aplacein New 


GOLD MED. 
BAKER'S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


- Warran‘ed absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil bas been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
# well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass, 


STRICTLY PUR Best in the world fo 
all purposes. or Toilet. Wil! no 
yellow, stick or green t the clothes like many soaps 
made mostly of rosin. Contains no filthy disease-giv 
ing greases, cleanest soap made. Positively cures 0 
— chap or sore hands. Send us seve 
Wrappers or Trade Marks and get the handsomey 
set of cards ever sent out. 


Sold by all grocers. Manufactured only by 
FISK MFG. CO., Springfield, M 


THE JACKSON VENTILATING GRATE. 


An Open Fire, Beautiful Grate, Fire-Place Heater and Furnace, ag 


Combined in One. 


THOUSANDS IN USE. 
Send for reports from your own state and neighborhood. 


My parlor grate heats 6,000 cubic feet of space without Segcing.- 
SAMUEL. BANCROFT, JR., Wilmington, Del. 
One grate heats two rooms—each 18 x 14 feet—in zero weather. 
HENRY L. GREEN, River Point, R. L 
The grate heats my erie | 18 x 24 x 14 feet when mercary 
is 30° below zero. B. AMORY, Fond du Lac, W 
I heat parlor, 12 feet square, teen. 13 X 22 feet, and soar 
comfortable a bed-room over each, with one grate 
J. B. SEcor, Bridgeport, Conn. 
The grate heats a xI down stairs, and another of 
same size up stairs. ETHERBEE, Fitchburg, Mass. 


it and a room of the same size above so t oroughly that flowers in 


=the bay-window on the south in both rooms have never been touched § 


== with frost, though the has been as low as 15° below zero. 
Wm. S. THOMPSON, Springfield, Mo. 


Send for eee Catalogue. 


The grate in the north al > my “oy room, 16 x 18 feet, heats 


; 1 i 

JAPANESE SOAP 

EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRO., 77 Beek 


